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A FAVORABLE TESTIMONY 


TO 
,|CLARK’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


From Mrs. C. E. W. Miller, Principal of a Female Semi- | 
nary in Western Tennessee. | 


Published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John st. 


*,* Price of Clark’s New English Grammar, 50 cents. 
= Analysis, 37 cents: Clark’s Grammatical Chart 


Mac. Fem. Insr., Tennessee, Oct. 10, 1853. 
Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co.:— 


| F. Horsrasn, 777 





An acquaintance of five years with 8. W. Clark’s Eng- | 
sh Grammar has taught me to esteem it the best I have | 
ever met. My first experience in its use was gained by | 

placing it in the hands of a number of children, unac- 
quainted with grammar; these had used it but a few 
months when it was currently said of them, “They are | 
the most accurate and ready grammarians in our school.” | 
This was true; and to the avzthor, not the teacher, was 
merit due, In Mr. Clark's yore, the peticocehie. the 
comprehensive. and the scientific soh ne lyharmonize as 
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to enlist. rate,and highly discip! =e faculties of 
the youthful mind, which, in the use of this auther, is 
not encumbered by the parrot-like sae character- 
izing the majority of text-books on Grammar, most of 
which are mere challenges to the memory, and collec- 
tively they hang as an incubus upon the Science, imped- 
ing its onward march in about the same ratio as the use 
of have retarded the progress of music asa 





That to use successfully the Grammar of Mr. C. requires 
much activity of mind, upon the part of both pupil and 
teacher, may cause the work to be longer in gaining Be. 
neral circulation ; but, of one thing | am sure, it is, t 
no student can s the book, in connexion w' th the 
author's Etymo! Chart, and fail to — oe a 
definite, practical, and extended knowledge Of English 
Grammar in far less time than is requtelte to acquire the 
same from the use of any other treatise extant upon the 
structure of our language. a3 
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AVIDSON’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO 
BOOKS of the Opera. The PROPHET, composed 
Meyerbeer, with an English Version, and the Music 
of the Principal Airs, as performed in Paris and London, 
In size small quarto, uniform with the Publisher's Series 
of thirty other Operas. The words of this Opera are 
iven entire. in 48 pages, interspersed with 1) pieces of 
M fusic, and with a preliminary Preface. Price 25 cents. 


For sale by THE PUBLISHER, 
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published in one collection. 

Eyegs. Constoting of Sacred Anthems, Choruses, Quar- 

ttes, &c., for Select Societies and Concerts. 

ie Containing most of the old popular Continental 


lm Tunes, thus ng most complete col- 
lection in all its features ever published. 








Extractfrom the Preface: 

“Here may be found Glees, Quartettes, Trios and Songs 
suited to all occasions. If merry. here are pieces that 
will add to merriment; if sad, harmonies that will soothe 
sadness; if longings for home fill the mind, the dear 
scenes cluster there are painted in many a song.” 


The Publishers believe that the “Columbian Glee 

Pooky will be the most popular of any of the works of 

Woodbury, whose celebrity as an author is best 

= BL a, the fact that erate of a . ome of a 

million of copies of his different books have been sold 
within a few years. 


W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 
24 Cornhill, Boston. 
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HANSARD'S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
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Having secured a few complete sets of this eminent 
pales which has now been conducted with unvaried 
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Conquest to 43 George IIL, 1066 to 1808—36 vols. 
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be offered on similarly advantageous te 
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BRYANT’S POEMS, Illustrated by seventeen 


Engravi from designs by Leutze. Royal 8vo. 
Kallane maxecen extra, ate calf, antique backs, $6; | 
or cloth extra, gilt edges, $5. 


Ill. 
SIGOURNEY’S (MRS.) ILLUSTRATED | 
POEMS, with designs from drawings by Darley. Roy 
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OSGOOD'S (Mrs.) POEMS, Illustrated. Royal 
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SIGOURNEY'S | (MRS) | SELECT POEMS, site 


with seven engravi t 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges, $1. et plan Sioun abs. 
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THE "HAND-BOOK FOR THE: ARTISAN, 
MECHANIC, AND ENGINEER, 
BY THE WELL-KNOWN MECHANICAL AUTHOR, 
OLIVER BYRNE, 
‘ Is this day Rublished by 
T. K. COLLINS, Jun., 8 North 6th 
street, Philadelphia. 
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justly valued the same author. The work 
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NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE! 
To the readers ofthe Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
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NeW YORK, SATURDAY. DECEMBER 17, 1853. | cloister pump, I suppose.” De Quincey calls | prescriptive title of admission to the lions of 

jhim the greatest villain of the nineteenth | the Tower,’ in lending a sacred importance to 

LITERATURE. | century, declares flogging was his life, and|the blue-coat boy of Christ’s, was thus fully 


MONTH IN ENGLAND.* 


Uxper ordinary circumstances we could not 

ise our readers much from a book 
ei the title, “A Month in England ;” 
but Mr . Tuckerman being the author, the 
title weighs more than most writers’ “ Year 
in England” would. His studies of the 
old home of our civilization beyond the sea 
have been life-long, particularly in those so- 
cial qualities and literary assuciations which 
it is in the present book fis main intention 
to write about. He does not, we believe, 
visit England now for the first time; and 
when he records the impressions of his brief 
journey of 1853, it is to gather into one 
view the accumulated materials of foreign 
residence, observations of character, and 
realization of British poetry and biography, 
in details of imagination and anecdote, which 
have become to him as real as the advertise. 
ments of the T'imes, or the authentic native 
whom he jostlesin the Strand. 

There is something of the ideal German 
temperament about Mr. Tuckerman’s vo- 
lume in this 
sentiment, and observation, for which we 
may safely commend his work to the trans- 
jators and booksellers of Berlin and Leipsic. 


They will understand what, in the artistic | 


——— of the book, we may call the 
portable imagination of the author. This 
grouping of ideas and associations about a 
special object, under the guise of impressions 
and recollections of the moment, was suc- 
cessfully employed by Washington Irving in 
his “Sketch Book.” Mr. Tuckerman carries 
it further into detail. This takes off some- 
thing from the reality of a book of travels; 
but this not being a book of adventure, but 
one of reflection and art and literary sympa- 
thies, the reader will do well to give the 
author at once the full benefit of his ma- 
chinery. When ouressayist, therefore, looks 
out of a window at Charing Cross, and sees 
half the history of England in the objects 
around him; when he repeoples the mo- 
narehy of Windsor, or the castles of Shak- 
— time, or sees visions from the Red 

ouse at Stratford, he is merely bringing 
certain objects and topics into court, like a 
fiction in pleading, or a reviewer's title to his 
article. 

One of the best of these associative pas- 
sages is the grouping of the events of 
Charles Lamb's fbsoldees about a 


VISIT TO CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 


“ As I walked beneath the pillared arehway, 
I read the tablets inscribed at intervals alon: 
the walls. One announced that no boy could 
see his friends during school hours; one desig- 
nate] the wards of the nurses; and another 
proclaimed the benefactions of friends, or the 
merits of stewards: but that whieh caused 
me to linger and muse, was dedicated to the 
memory of Master Boyer, whose character 
has been so vividly yet inconsistently de- 
scribed by three of his illustrieus pupils." I re- 
called his ‘ passionate wig, his ‘storms that 
came near, but never touched,’ recorded by 
Lamb; and Coleridge’s testimony to the ‘in- 
estimable advantage of a very sensible, though, 
at the same time, very severe master. I 
seemed to hear his scornful voiee criticising a 
theme: Fors lyref—pen and ink, boy, 
you mean; Pierian spring! oh, ay — the 








| apr union of speculation, | 


that Coleridge’s admiration of him was a/realized. I thought, too, of the boy Elia 
monomania. The truth duubtless lies be- | lying awake in some part of this vast duild- 
tween these extremes of judgment; and their | ing, listening to the Christmas earol— trans- 
contradiction may be accounted for by the! ported in fancy to the fields of Bethlehem ;’ 
intensity, both of gratitude and indignation, | and of his reverent love for that godly and 
with which we revert to those towards whow | royal child, Edward VL, flower of the Tudor 
_ the sense of intellectual obligation is balan- | name—the serious and holy child who walked 
| ced: by rankling wounds inflicted on our self- | with Cranmer and Ridley—‘the young flower 
ilove. The name of the old master was a! untimely eropt,’ and whose efligy he wore on 
| spell, however, that revived the images of | his garments.” 
those who profited by his classic discipline, | i AP Sg, Spa abe SO 
| for, with all his eccentrie despotism, accord- | = another vem, thoagh with ae anime 
ing to Lamb, he ‘made scholars.’ His name | skilful amplification, a piece of capital story- 
is at least associated with the freshest remi- | telling is the author's 

|miscences of genius. Here, I thought, as I} 
looked round upon the old quadrangle and | 
| massive corridors, knots of childish admirers | 
would gather about the ‘inspired charity-boy,’| “A few months before my embarkation, a 
and listen reverently to the musical voice | story had appeared illustrative of slave-life in 
destined, in after-years, to chant immortal | the southern statesof America. The incidents 
| Genevieve, and reason eloquently of ‘ fore- | were frequently exciting, some of the scenes 
| knowledge, will, and fate; in yonder angle, | cleverly drawn, and a very judicious mingling 
| perhaps, sat the kind soul, Lamb’s old relative, | of humor and pathos introduced; some of 
‘the characters, too, were effectively modelled, 





MARTYRDOM BY UNCLE TOM, 


And first who Uncle Tom was :-— 


|to bestow on her darling ‘the extraordinary 
slice of bread and butter from the hot leaf of and the narrative interest Was well sustained. 
| the Temple; and by her side stood the grate- | Such were the literary merits of the tale, and 
| ful boy, inwardly struggling between hunger | they are the same which have secured for 
and generosity, his pale features lit up with | many fictions deeided popularity; but an 
| expectancy, and ‘contending passions at the | additional éclaf attended this novel, if such it 
| unfolding. |may be ealled. To elevate negroes and ne- 
| bd * * | gresses into heroes and heroines was a new 

“ Gazing up at the enormous roof, I thought | experiment; and to expose to the world, as 
of the donkey secretly tethered there, for | this book professed to do, a monstrous social 
whom the schoolboy-tyrant (made eternally | evil, awakened the ardent sympathy of phi- 
infamous by ‘Elia’s’ record) kept bread from | lanthropists and reformers, These effects 
his younger companions; and, in their lofty | were not diminished by the gross exaggeration 
dining-hall, ‘hung round with pictures by | and caricature displayed in the story, re- 
Verrio, Lely, and others,’ I wondered if blue | garded as a picture of actual life. Indeed, the 
and tasteless milk porridge was still the order | basis of truth was not examined among the 
of the day for Monday, and mutton scrags on | partisans who adopted the work as an ex- 
Friday; I could almost taste the smack of} position of Ameriean slavery. The appeal it 
ginger and cinnamon which there endeared | made to the pity and moral indignation of 
millet to the then unsophisticated palate of | the public, by highly-wrought and exceptional 
the child, who was indeed ‘father of the | scenes of cruelty and degradation, found an 
man,’ and reverted to his boyhood with a | immediate response; the intelligent minority 
moral zest indicative of its perennial quality. | alone compared its revelations with facts, or 
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fei Month im England, by Henly T. Tuckerman. Red- 





I looked into the faces of the crowd of blue- 
coated urchins, then listening to ‘grace after 
meat,’ and would fain have asked if there was 
yet among them a young stork, like him im- 
mortalized in the ‘ Recollections,’ as a martyr 
to the imputation of meanness, while starving 
himself to feed his parents. I lenged teo te 
recognise Master Matthew Field, that rare 
combination of ‘gentleman, scholar, and 
Christian,’ whom his quaint pupil so loved to 
honor; and above all, by slow degrees, yet 
with a clear and palpable impression, there 
stole upon me, as it were, the very atmosphere 
wherein was a the boyheod of Charles 
Lamb. AsI felt in the Temple his infant en- 
vironment, here eame home to me the spirit 
of his school experience. I realized how the 
traditional mysteries of these old cloisters 
aided his dawning imagination; how he felt 
a peculiar dignity from the ‘magnitude of 
the body,’ to which, at so tender an age, he 
was bound; and how the sentiment of the 

was breathed into his soul from being 
thus allied to one of its monuments. It 
seemed to me, then, quite natural that, from 
such a school, boys should go in search of 
Quarl’s Island, I felt no surprise that a noble 
sense of relation to the great world should 
grow up among children already predestined 
to the navy and the church, nor that the 
Grecians and the sea-boys were arrayed to the 
eyes of their gentle brother, the poor annui- 
tant to be, wi ing ts interest. I watched 
the ‘young monks’ through the lens of Lamb’s 
sympathy, and all the effect of * substituted 
paternity,’ of ‘no bills,’ of ‘the civie pleasant- 
ries of the dispensing aldermen,’ and ‘the 








applied to them the test of reason and charity. 

“The hero of this African romance is a 
pious negro ealled ‘Uncle Tom ‘’—on the same 
principle that Goldsmith was called ‘Goldy,’ 
the epithet being indicative of the confidence 
and affection he inspired.” 


Secondly, how Uncle Tom came to be 
the rage in England :— 


“The idea of showing up a social evil by 
means of an affecting tale, is not new. Two 
of the most successful instances oceurred in 
this very country where Uncle Tom became 
an idol; the eloquent invective of the corn- 
law rhymer has seldom been equalled, and 
the cruelty of English law has found drama- 
tie expositors; the dreadful abuse of the 
workhouse system was exhibited, in a way 
that brought tears and protests from thousands, 
in ‘Oliver Twist ;) while the author of ‘Mary 
Barton’ drew a picture of the misery of the 
English operative more tragic than the imagina- 
tion of the uninitiated ever conceived. The inhu- 
manities incident to the two English customs of 
flogging and fagging have been painfully illus- 
trated in the same way: yet neither ‘Oliver 
Twist’ nor ‘Mary Barton’ became lions. 
Why was this honor reserved for Uncle Tom? 
Beeanse he was the type of an evil which 
England has had the good fortune to cast off, 
ait because he is the symbol of reproach to 
America, Thus the national pride was doubly 
, rag by this canonization; and what ren- 

ered the apotheosis more delectable was, 
that its ostensible, and in part, doubtless, its 
real motive, was philanthropy, Thus, during 
my brief visit, Uncle Tom was the lion.” 
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The Uncle Tom visitation—in the chan-| hereto 4 op the hot sands of Africa, or sur- 


nel before landing :— 


“ After passing Helyhead, it was useless to 
gaze from the wet deck, as we approached 
the Mersey, a mist concealing every object 
from view, except the beacons; and, there- 
fore, there was a general rendezvous about 
the fortunate passenger who had obtained the 
one journal brought by the pilot. Forming a 
eircle around him in the cabin, we listened 
with the avidity incident to a fortnight’s ab- 
stinence from that vital commodity—news ; 
and the first item read was, an account of a 
meeting of ladies, to present a memorial to 
the authoress of ‘Unele Tom.’” 


Immediately upon landing—at the inn :— 


“Tn afew hours I had landed, and after a 
hasty toilet, déscended to the coffee-room, with 
the somewhat vivid anticipation of realizing 
Falstaff’s relishing hint of ‘ ease in mine inn ;’ 
but lo! upon the tea-table appeared a polished 
wooden box, with an engraved metallic plate, 
upon which was inscribed the announcement 
that it was a savings bank for Uncle Tom; 
or, more literally, a place of deposit for con- 
tributions to aid the originator of that ubi- 
ee personage ‘to abelish slavery in the 

nited States,’ Having sueceeded, by dint of 
supper and the Zimes, in banishing for awhile 
the idea of this eleemosynary token, I was 
attracted by a strain of vocal music, and ap- 
proaching the open door whence the parks 
emanated, listened long enough to ascertain 


that the melody was Unele 'Tom’s song, ‘ Mas- | 


sa, I can tell you Nothing.’” 
During the evening :— 


“The subject now assumed an ominous 
phase. It began, in the casual absence of 
society and occupation, to work upon the 
fancy, The idea suggested itself, that this 
sable incarnation of virtue and suffering was 
not to be shaken off. I began to long for day- 
light, in order to find in the novelty of the 
scene around me, a respite from Unele Tom. 
At length a resouree oecurred to me whereb 
his darkness might*be exorcised until bed- 
time; and I rang for the waiter, and bade 
him go round the corner and purchase me a 
new book, something fresh and clever. As 
he unfolded quite complacently the volume, 
deseanting on its surpassing interest and im- 
mense popularity, I felt confident that I should 
soon lose all consciousness of my ebony tor- 
mentor in a volume of the ‘ Caxtons,’ or a new 
number of ‘ Bleak House,’ when, to my horror, 
I saw the familiar effigy of Uncle Tom him- 
self, on the cover of his ‘author’s edition,’ 
Snatching the candle from the astonished 
boots, I fled to my apartment: a cake of 
Unele Tom soap was lying on the washstand.’ 


In the night :— 


“T retired inta the large, four-post, tent-like 
bed, and resigned myseif to sleep; but the 
nervous excitement inte which I had been 
thrown by these vain attempts to escape the 
saintly African, of whom I had experienced a 
surfeit before erossing the Atlantic, kept me 
awake. The smoke of the coal-fire, as I 
watched it through the open curtains, at the 
foot of the bed, assumed grotesque sha al- 
ways, to my excited fancy, having an African 
type—enormous flat noses, elongated heels, 
eraniums fledged with wool, and colossal li 
puffed into absurd dimensions ; then from the 
crevice of a lump, the flame would dance and 
turn about like Jim Crow, or contort itself 
after the style of Topsy, or leap across a fissure, 
like Eliza jumping over the ice-cakes of the 
Ohio, or splutter like Sambo in his fun with 
the slave-hunter, or moan like Uncle Tom in 
his agony ; and when, overpowered by fatigue, 
I fell asleep, it was to dream of these seenes, 
amid the sultry calm of a dog-day on the 


rounded by pestilence in New Orleans,” 


The next morning — 


“While breakfast was preparing I stepped 

|} over to the hair-dresser’s, and under his ton- 
sorial operation was, perforce, obliged to gaze 
| directly forward. The shop had been newly 
papered, and, with consternation, I discovered 
that the entire wall exhibited innumerable 
tableaux of Uncle Tom and Little Eva, identi- 
eal in design with the frontispiece of that once 
popular traet of Mrs, Sherwood’s, called ‘Lit- 
tle Henry and his Bearer,’ which an intelligent 
critic has proved, as far as analogous extracts 


ean do so, suggested the idea of this religious 
slave.” 


The railway is attempted for eseape, but 
Uncle Tom books himself in the same car :— 


“Almost frantic with the reappearance of 
this lion, I determined, immediately after 
breakfast, to change the scene ; but had scarcely 
taken my seat in the car, when a farmer and 
a commercial traveller began an animated dis- 
cussion as to the probability of a servile war 
in America, as the consequence of Uncle Tom’s 
advent; while a quaker lady opposite lamented, 
with ejaculations of pious horror, the wicked- 
ness of Carolinians in keeping their negroes 
heathens. Presently the subjex t was taken up 
by an elderly gentleman, in a sportsman’s garb, 
and before we were half-way to London, the 
book was thoroughly discussed. J then, as on 
several other occasions, was astonished at the 
ignorance displayed even by the middle class 
of English; they were, evidently, unaware of 
the geography of American slavery, and ima- 
gined the question to be within the habitual 
scope of national legislation ; it was declared 
that whipping blacks to death was a eommon 
sight in the streets of Boston, and intimated 
that a vote of Congress, like that of the British 
Parliament, which emancipated the slaves of 
the West Indies, was the simple process how 
site to annihilate the institution, with perfect 
safety to the nation and comfort to the negroes. 
I tried to divert myself at the stations by 
watching the guard and ers ae or examin- 
ing the lofty glass domes which form so ele- 
gant a roof to the car-houses; but hucksters 
continually offered the railway edition of ‘ Un- 
cle Tom’ for a shilling, and its title and effi 
appeared on enormous placards over the boo 
stalls at every dépot.” 


What happens at the theatres :— 


** As luck, or rather fate, would have it, the 
night of my arrival I was induced to join a 
arty for the theatre. We entered the box of 
ry Lane just as the curtain was dy. the 
scene represented the quay at New Orleans; 
on a cotton bale was extended a figure clad in 
nankeen and a palm-leaf hat, with a whip in 
one hand and a lighted cigar in the other. He 
was the image of languor and indifference, 
hardly capable, it seemed, of lifting the long, 
smoking coil of tobacco to his lips ; suddenly 
he rose to his feet, moving to and fro with prodi- 
gious alacrity, and bellowing forth a rigmarole 
of Yankee phrases, evidently borrowed from 
Hill or Hackett, while he flourished the lash 
over thirty or forty begrimed supernumera- 
ries of all sizes, arrayed in tow-eloth and 
striped cotton, who hopped about the stage, 
elling at each blow, like so many imps of 
arkness, At the entrance of Unele Tom, a very 
fat actor, with a smutty face, whose accent and 
pronunciation were those of a London eabman 
or shopkeeper in the Strand, there was a ter- 
rific burst of applause. Then came the sound 
of the smpirited vowels and words, such as 
might have been gleaned from ‘ Law’s Serious 
Call, to which the screams of the grotesque 
crowd, the twirling of Topsy (a very tall, thin 
girl, with two breadths of crash pendent from 
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a neck streaked with burnt cork), ang t] 
cracking of the Yankee planter’s whip Pome 
unceasing aceompaniments. Two females os 
the next box, began to weep hysterically while 
our risibles and disgust, excited in equal me 
portions, obliged us to beat a precipitat. te. 
treat. Not wishing to lose our eyenino’, 
amusement, we drove to a minor theatre; there 
Uncle Tom appeared as the hero of a melp. 
drama, with the novelty of tropical vegetation 
introduced in Canadian scenery, and Celeste 
as agile as ever, doing Cassy in the most intens. 
style of French pantomime. A single act wag 
all we could endure, and, hastening to Astley’s 
we saw Uncle Tom hunted by horsemen, yi) 
he sank down exhausted at the foot-ights, ay, 
died to slow music, just as his companions 
brandished their knives in triumph over the 
corpses of a score of whites, amid the brayos 
of the audience.” 


The finale at the “Coal Hole” and « pj. 
van” -— 


“It was then proposed to visit a moot court 
held in an inn off Fleet street, known by the 
suspicious name of ‘The Coal-Hole.’ Althouch 
with these dark experiences yet casting their 
shadows over me, 1 did not relish the black 
title of this judicial resort; yet, willing to see 
a diversion peculiar to London, and at the 
same time escape, a8 I fondly imagined, the 
dark lion who had dogged me so inveterately, 
I aequiesced in the proposal, and we soon 
found ourselves beside a table in the retired 
chamber of Nicholson’s tavern Several par. 
ties were enjoying their supper quietly in the 
long and rather dusky reom ; and here and 
there reclined a solitary individual, with his 
mug of ale before him, or two fast boys eon. 
sulting a etter as they sipped their toddy. 
Presently, the chief justice and lawyers en- 
tered in their robes and huge wigs, with buo- 
dles of papers tied with noe tape, and all the 
formal Sionity and salutations usual upon the 
opening of a court. One of the pseudo-advo- 
cates was the image of Lord Brougham ; the 
natural language of his nose, and the working 
of his facial muscles, increased the resem- 
blanee, which was further confirmed by a stu- 
died imitation of the chaneellor’s style of 
address and manner of speaking. The case 
was opened, after a little skirmishing of wit 
between the rival lawyers, by the counsel for 
the plaintiff; and the merry twinkle of his 
eye, as well as the humorous intonation of his 
voice, prepared me to expect no little amuse- 
ment, and the hydra-headed lion was forgot- 
ten. Imagine, then, my despair at the exor- 
dium; ‘Gentlemen of the jury, the case which 
will be presented to your notice, this evening, 
is no less important as a precedent than oriy!- 
nal in the annals of lish jurisprudence. 
You are aware that an individual is now the 
honored guest of this kingdom, idolized in the 
highest cireles, followed by enthusiastic multi 
tudes, the object of absorbing interest to the 
gifted and the benevolent, and the confidant, 
even, of our titled countrywomen—some oi 
whom, I regret to say, in their blind enthusi- 
asm, forgetful of the native modesty which has 
heretofore distinguished their sex in this realm, 
have admitted him to their boudoirs, clasped 
him to their chaste bosoms, shed tears over his 
fest history, and sworn to console his future 
ife; stately dowagers and blushing virgins, 
bishops and peers, rich merchants and profes- 
sional leaders, all classes and ranks have unite: 
to do him honor, What, then, gentlemen, will 
you think of the temerity of the man who hoe 
ventured to insult and perseeute this endearee 
stranger? I need not anticipate the firmness 
with which you will visit upon the defendant, 
in such a case as this, the penalty of the law. 
Gentlemen, this aetion is ne t by Uncle 
Tom against Mr. Smith of the Adelphi theatre, 
for misrepresenting him on the stage, and 
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Suffice it to say Pep gh 
comic en to upset the gravity o 
eoieia of Be te nome was exhibited. 
We hastened away, and entered the divan to 
sup, but had scarcely taken our places at a 
“Wde-table, when in swaggered three cockneys, 
vociferously discussing the speeches they had 
just heard at Exeter-hall, opposite, in which 
‘all the illustrations of rhetorical philanthropy 
had been drawn from Unele Tom; and I re- 
igned myself to this finale of the evening's 
ciecitaren with an absolute conviction of the 
impossibility of eseaping a London lion.” 

We had marked other passages for extract, 
which would convey some idea of the well 
considered and genial turn of this pleasant 
book, but Uncle Tom, as usual, has mono- 
polized the Literary World; so we must 
| eave the thoughtful and discriminating chap- 
ter on British Art untouched—must forego a 
striking visit to Mazzini, another to Leslie’s 
studio, a tempting Day at Oxford, and part 
reluctantly with our author in company with 
a well marked specimen ef 
THE BRITISH MERCHANT, 


“He was an epitome of John Bull in the 
ayerage phase—a well-knit frame, a rudd 
and elean-shaved chin, every article of his 
dress adapted to the existent weather, and 
indicative of entire comfort, but in neither 
cut nor hne giving the slightest hint of taste; 
neat, reserved, and civil; his opinions based on 
extreme rationality, without impulse ; system- 
atic in exerevise and diet; self-reliant ; seru- 
pulous in asserting his nationality, in his saluta- 
tions, his. promenade, his reading, his conser- 
vative dogmas in politics, and his audible re- 
sponses to the church service ; frank and kind 
in his hospitality ; complacent, wedded to de- 
corum, balanced aceounts, the liturgy, and the 
Times ; his port, sirloin, Cheshire, muffins, tea, 
servants, door-plate, finger-nails, creed, and 
wife, quite unexceptionable. He was a human 
machine, well oiled, in the highest working 
condition; # model of punctuality, good faith, 
health, and self-esteem ; the creature of habit 
and the incarnation of respectability.” 





THE DOOM OF THE CRESCENT.* 


Tats is the title of a prose poetic chant, the 
burden of which is the final restoration of 
Christian unity, and the immediate step for- 
ward or backward in respect to that issue, by 
the great Turco-Russian question of the day. 
Mr. Dix has written a pamphlet, the tone 
and argument of which are in direct opposi- 
tion to the many leading articles of the news- 
papers, and what we suppose to be the public 
opinion, He is on the side of Russia, against 
‘Turkey, and is for setting up the Greek 
Church as another barrier against the pre- 
tences for supremacy of the Romish. He 
cares little for the balance of power and 


states in Europe, provided Christianity gets 
the advantage of tanism ; and writes 


in this behalf with the zeal of an old Crusader. 
We should be curious to know what our 
missionary societies think of the matter, and 
how far their speculations agree with the 
plausible sentences put forth by the London 
Times. Mr. Dix thinks the Episcopal Church 
in this country gave up their Eastern mission 
to Constantinople too soon. For the novelty 


* The 
Boston : Nae k Gu penoreseents By William Giles Dix. 











of the view, and its treatment, if for nothing crucify the Son of God afresh, and put him to 


else, a specimen or two of the points made 
by Mr. D. may be worth presenting :— 


A WORD FOR THE GREEK CHRISTIANS. 


“It should move the depths of Christian joy, 
that, although chosen Israel enslaved in Baby- 
lon for seventy years wept in silence at the 
memory of Zion, and could not sing her solemn 
songs, the churches in the East, in their afflic- 
tion of seven times seventy years, while the 
mortal foe of Christ has kept his heel upon 
their brows, have still hese ined in plaintive 
adoration the harp of David and the sacrifice 
of ‘David's greater Son;’ and, in many 4 con- 
secrated chapel, in secluded valleys and on 
lofty crags, they have served God in saintly 
seclusion and in active charity, found joy in 
the midst of sorrow in the continued celebra- 
tion of matins and of vespers, in midnight 
orisons and in eucharistic grace. And let 
thanks be given to God, that the church of 
America can express her joy, unfettered by 
secondary questions of the balance of power 


and the aseendency of nations, that this con- | 


tinuance in patient suffering is about to meet 
its three-fold recompense of splendor, might, 
and grace.” 


The sticklers for the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman dominions are re- 
minded of their zealous war cries, a few 
years since, against the barbarian murderers 
at Scio, and are asked :-— 


MARATHON U8, JERUSALEM, 


“If the plain of Marathon was too sacred to 
remain in the power of the Turk, why has the 
Christian world looked on with apathy, when 
the garden of Gethsemane has been trodden 
for centuries by the insulting feet of the Infi- 
delt The city of the Parthenon was deemed 
too glorious to continue the capital of a Turk- 
ish provinee, but the site of the Temple of 
Solomon has been desecrated by the Mosque 
of Omar, and Christian nations have consented. 
The desolation of ‘Scio’s rocky isle’ is mourned 
for the sake of Homer, who sang Achilles’ 
wrath; but where is the lamentation over the 
city of David, who sang the praises of Jehovah, 
so long desolate in the hands of the scorner! 
The place where Demosthenes wielded at will 
the fieree democracy that drank his words, 
and with persuasive force from heathen ora- 
cles urged Athens to contend with the aspiring 
Philip, was deemed a watchword to wake the 
world for Grecian independence, while daily, 
hourly, is the shrine profaned, named for the 
temple, consecrated to holy wisdom, where 
Chrysostom, whose lips were touched with 
golden fire from the altar of God, inflamed his 
hearers with celestial love, and besought them 
in the name and by the strength of Christ, to 
keep their souls with vigilance against besieg- 
ing sin. Parnassus, for its inspiring muses, was 
thought worthy of defence, but no hand freed 
from Islam’s foul dominion the Mount of Olives, 
consecrated by His prayers, and His serene 
instruction, who pike as never poet sung. 
The Christian world has preferred Grecian 
culture to the love of God, the fine arts to the 
Cross of Christ, Pindar to Isaiah, Demosthenes 
to Paul, Plato to the Son of God.” 


The western powers and Russia are put in 
this opposing light :— 

“But the Lion of England, the guardian of 
Faith, and the Eagle ef France the symbol of 
Fame, prepare to defend the infamous vulture. 
No such treach to Christ has been seen 
since the kiss yp fe Nations professing 
Christianity, which have sent hosts of brave 
men to fight the good fight of Faith upon the 
plains of Palestine, and which owe all their 
greatness to the Christian Religion, are now 
ready, in the hope of reward, to desert their 
standards and their historic position, and to 


| an open shame. 
+ * 


* * # 


| “The Emperor of Russia, while contending 
| for the honors of the Christian name, if deserted 
| by the rest of Christendom, will yet stand like 
| Abdiel, ‘faithful found among the faithless,’ 
‘and when the time for action comes; will go 
forward conquering not alone the hosts of the 
| False Prophet, but, if they oppose him, forces 
| of apostate Christian nations, until the Cres- 
| cent shall be humbled before the symbol of our 
| faith, and the city of Constantine, for four cen 
turies the prey of the spoiler, shall become 
| the capital of a reformed and ransomed 
| chureh, the joy and light of the East. As saith 
| the Lord, by the mouth of his prophet Isaiah, 
| ‘I have raised up one from the North, and he 
} shall come; from the rising of the sun shall 
| he call upon my name; and he shall come 
| upon princes as upon mortar, and as the potter 
| treadeth clay.’ May Christian nations avoid 
| that doom by making speed to disannul their 
covenant with death.” 


| There is undoubtedly something in this 
feeling in reference to Turks and Mahome- 
| tanism. But the sympathy called out in this 
| direction will look not to Russia, but to the 
| elevation of the Greeks, under western pro- 

tection, to an independent sovereignty at 
| Constantinople. This may be a remote or 
improbable conjecture ; in the mean time, the 
| Turk must pay for his protection by new 
| privileges and immunities, to be secured to 
|his Christian population. The “ pressure 
| from without” of both friends and foes pro- 


| mises to make him very kind and tolerant. 


} 
i 


MATHER’S MAGNALIA.* 

'Tue old folio editio princeps of Cotton 
Mather has become one of the Magnalia of 
| the bibliographers. It is to be found only 
'in the libraries of some of our historical 
| societies, colleges, or the private collections 
| of schvlars, Some New England families 
| may possess it, handed down as an heir- 
‘loom from ancestors who purchased it as a 
| new book, and read it, doubtless, with the 
| interest with which we read a number of 
Dickens. The dealer in old books parades 
it in his catalogues in a conspicuous type, 
/and affixes a price of corresponding mag- 
| nitude, sure that it will not long remain on 
_ his shelves. 

| The present edition is not the first ap- 
seorates of the old book in a new dress, 
It was reprinted thirty years ago, in two 
' volumes octavo, which have become almost 
as scarce as their folio predecessor. Now 
that historical research has become so gene- 
ral, even in communities whose own history 
is a matter of years rather than of centuries, 
there is little doubt that this issue will find 
a like ready sale. 

Mather’s. “ Magnalia” is so well known 
a work, from the reports of others—for 
every historian of New England has occa- 
sion to acknowledge his indebtedness to its 
learned pages—as to call for little comment 
from the reviewer. Its author, though a 
scholar, was a man of action, and his p 
faithfully reflect the feeling of his time, ‘He 
believed in hanging witches, and laying the 
| strong arm of the law on the Quakers; but 
he is all the better historical witness on 








| _* Magnalia Christi Americana; or the Ecclesiastical 
History of New England from its first planting, in the 
| year , unto the year of our Lord, 1698. In 
by the Reverend and Learned Cotton Mather, 
| D.D., F.K.S8. With an Introduction and occasional No 
by the Rev. Thomas Robbi .D., and Translations 
the Hebrew, Greek and qnntations, YY Lacius F. 
Robinson, L.L.B. Hartford: Silas Andrus iD, 
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account of his earnestness, for that has in-| ‘The controversial writing of the time 
duced a greater minuteness in his record | was, it is well known, conducted in any but 
than would otherwise have been found. We | Chesterfieldian terms. Dr, Mather, some- 
shall profit ourselves little if we set up a| what on the principle of judging others by 
Pharisaical sneer at these things, which only | himself, thus anticipates the reeeption of his 
show that our forefathers were men like | work in certain quarters :— ‘ 
ourselves. Are there not some “ Boston © Reader, I can foretell what usage I shal 
notions * of the present day which will have | find among the Quakers for this ehapter of our 
an odd look a century and a half hence ? church-history; for a worthy man that writes 
It will surprise those unconversant with the | of them has observed, *For pride, and h 
intense labors of the seholars of the seven- | crisie, and hellish reviling against the painful 
teenth century to learn that the Magnalia | ™nisters of Christ, I Know no people can 
occupied its author but a portion of two | ™atch them.’ ¢ Yea, prepare, friend Mather, to 
years. “Our English martyrologer,” says be assaulted with such “anguage * Fisher the 
he, “counted it a sufficient Apology for what | Quaker, in his pamphlets, does bestow upon 


- > 4. .| such men as Dr. Owen: ‘ Thou fiery fighter 
meanness might be found jn the first edition | | 4 green-headed trumpeter; thou hedge-hog 
db! 





of his * Acts and Monuments,’ that it was ‘and grinning dog; thou bastard that tum 


‘hastily rashed upin about fourteen months,’ | ont of the mouth of the Babilonish bawd; 
and I may apologize for this collection of | thou mole; thou tinker; thou lizzard ; thou 
our ‘Acts and Monuments,’ that I should | bell of no metal, but the tone of a kettle; 
have been glad in the little more than two | thou wheelbarrow; thou whirlpool; thou 
ears which have run out since I entered upon | whirlegig. © thou firebrand; thou adder and 
it, if I covld have had one half of ‘about scorpion; thou louse; thou cowdung; thou 
fourteen months’ to have entirely devoted | moon-ealf; thou ragged tatterdemallion ; thou 
thereunto.” Labors like these were, how- | Judas; thou livest in philosophy and logick 
ever, the constant habit of his life. Ameri- | Which are of the devil. And then let Fenn 
can literature and American scholarship have | ‘®¢ oo = Rims crema ae, BS 
reason to be proud of the old historian whose °C"* ° poe be ner) ra ones ae coin Pa | 
“Magnalia,” though doubtless his magnum | nage —-'e ‘ 


. . SRA ind; th k 
opus, formed but one of his 382 publications. | rial’ These oe ao Ie oe 


The Magnalia has good pickings in it for | them not!) which they vomit out against the 
the reader who is in search of entertainment. best men in the English nation, that have 
Our old worthy had a facile faith in some | been so hardy as to touch their ‘light within :’ 
respects, and notes down odd stories with but let the quills of these poreupines fly as fast 
the simplicity of Herodotus. The sixth and | as they will, I shall not feel them! Yea, 
seventh books abound in narrations, of which | af stone that these Kildebrands throw at 
the following is a fair specimen :— me, I will wear as a pearl; and as Dr. Hol- 
land, when he took leave of his friends, would 


eeerarunrere: | say, ‘ Commendo vos omnes dilectioni dei, et odio 
“ Over and above the number of sea-deliver- | papatus, thus i will here take my leave, with 


ances intended for this chapter, we will add | saying, ‘I commend thee to the love of God, 
one more, which is a late an a fresh instance, | and the dislike of Quakerism.’ ” 
and attested beyond all contradiction. 

“On the 16th of October, in this present | ET 
year 1697, there arriv'’d at New Haven asloop| ‘ITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 
of about 50 tuns, whereof Mr. William Trow- | Tue first American edition of the Works of 
bridge was master: the vessel belong’d unto | Ben Jonson is a noticeable fact in the pro- 
New-Haven, the persons on board were seven ; _gress of American book publication. It is 
and seventeen long weeks had they now spent in the octavo form, complete in one volume, 
since they came from their port, which was | similar to Mr. Moxon’s London edition, with 


Fayal. By so unusually tedious a passage, a | ‘et ' » : 
terrible famine unavoidably came upon mad the addition of the Life by Gifford. ‘The 


and for the five last weeks of their voyage sound stuff in Ben. Jonson should find a 
they were so destitute of all food, that thro’ | welcome from American intensity :-— 
faintness they would have chosen death rather | “ The Fox, the Alehemist, and Silent Woman, 
than life. But they were a praying and a| Done by Ben Jonson, and outdone by no 
pious company ; and when ‘these poor men | map.” 
ery'd unto the Lord, he heard and sav'd them.’ What a world of wit, learning, intellectual 
God sent his dolphins to attend ’em; and of | foree and moral vigor and delicate beauty, to 
these they caught still one every day, which | }e thrust in among the Tuppers and poet 
its 


was enough to serve em: only on Saturdays | ; 
they still catch’d a couple; me. on the Lord’s | Saiars OS Ser eee eee, Oe 


- | Masques and Entertainments, is a holiday 
Days they could catch none at all. With all | r sf 
possible chill and care they could not supply | Present from the age of Elizabeth, and it is 
themselves with the fish in any other number | °0¢ which can find its way to almost every 
or order; and indeed with an holy bush at | Corner where it can be appreciated, the pub- 
last they left off trying to do anything on the | lishers, Messrs. P hillips, Sampson & Co., 
Lord's Days, when they were so well supply'd | having fixed the price at the low sum of two 
on the Saturdays. Thus the Lord kept feeding | dollars and fifty cents—a bagatelle for the 
a company that ie their trust in him, as he | luxuries of Sir Epicure Mammon! 


did his Israel with his manna: and this they | : . : ; 
continu’d until the dolphins eame to that Romantic Incidents in. the Lives of the 


f w r, where th us’d leav Queens of England, by J. P. Smith. (Gar- 
on Neen oa Sher. a0 pode Mapes irett & Co.)—A book brought out in the 
themselves, that the company took twenty- | style and for the demand of the popular 
seven of ’em; which not only suffic'd them | histories of Miss Strickland and Mr. Herbert. 
until they came ashore, but also some of ’em | The ladies, whose lives and times are here 
were brought ashore dry’d, as a monument of | selected for illustration, are Elizabeth Wood- 
the divine benignity.” ville, Eleanora of Aquitaine, Matilda of 

The witcheraft stories form one of the | Flanders, and Matilda Atheling. Mr. Smith 
most curious and valuable portions of the | has chad some experience in this class of 
work, and have furnished the chief material | Writing, and turns off his story with spirit. 








== 
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Bunn. (A. Hart.)—It is rather late 
day to carry out Mr. Sam Weller’s advice. ¢, 
make a cheap pleasure trip to America > 
blowing up the Yankees in a book, io pay 
the expenses. There was probably at ,, 
time any great anxiety to know what \, 
Bunn thought of the country, and a glancs 
at his book will not do much to excite any 
interest of the kind at present. It is a poo; 
wishy-washy affair ; he had little to say, ang 
he has said it as badly as possible. ~ 


Physiology of Taste, or Transcendenig 
Gastronomy. (Lindsay & Michiston a. 
translation, by Fayette Robinson, of the 
celebrated book of Brillat Savarin, treatin, 
of the estheties of Gourmandise, and of 
the peculiar French art of extracting as 
many sunbeams as possible out of the 
cucumbers of life. It is a masterpiece in jts 
way—a book with a flavor of Perigord and 
Burgundy. 

Old Sights with New Eyes, by a Yankee, 
(Dodd.)}—The Rev. Dr. Baird prefaces this 
book of “ Travels in Europe,” by a New 
England clergyman, with a recommendation, 
placing it alongside of Matthews’s “ Diary of 
an Invalid.” The ground got over is the 
usual range—London to Paris, Marseilles to 
Genoa, Naples to Rome, Florence to Venice, 
Switzerland and the Rhine back to England, 
Byron is quoted freely, and Murray laid 
under contribution, and the book is a guide 
itself to the objects to be seen in the usual 
harried summer trip. 


Art and Industry, as Represented in the 
Exhibition at the Crysial Palace, New York, 
1853, 54. Revised and edited by Horace 
Greeley. (Redfield.)— This volume con- 
tains a reprint of the articles on the various 
departments of the Crystal Palace Exhibi- 
tion which have appeared in the New York 
Tribune. They attracted much attention on 
their recent successive appearance in that 
journal, from the thoroughness of the in- 
formation they afforded, and the agreeable 
style in which they were written. The per- 
manent interest of the Exhibition, and the 
permanent value of these articles, are sufli- 
cient warrant for their reproduction in hand- 
some book form. The subjects are treated 
by different hands, speeiaily qualified for 
their respective tasks, and the work is in 
some sort an encyclopedia of “ Art and In- 
dustry,” a copartnership we should gladly 
see perpetuated in every product of labor, 
whether of head or hand. 


Liberia, or Mr. Peyton's Experimenis. 
Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. (Harper & 
Brothers.)—A short story, designed to show 
the superior advantages of colonization over 
every other scheme for the benefit 
of the colored race in the United States. 
“ Mr. Peyton’s experiments ” lead him to this 
conclusion, and it is pleasant to have this 
view set forth among the violent controver- 
sial fictions which have appeared on this 
vexed question. The volume contains 
history of Liberia, and an Appendix con- 
taining proois of its statements from the lips 
of actual settlers. 


Memoir «f Robert Wheaton, with Selec- 
tions from his Writings. (Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields.) —Mr. Wheaton was the second son 
of the Hon. Henry Wheaton, for many years 
United States Minister at Berlin., Enjoying, 
from his father’s care and position, the finest 
opportunities of mental culture, he became 





in the 





to later writers on the subject. Old England and New England, by Alfred 





an accomplished scholar and an elegant 
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‘writer, and could have, doubtless, distin- Fanny, of course, who is as piquant among Quando corpus morietur, 
himself like his sire in the fields of the romps of childhood as she is dashing and Fae ut anime donetur 

Lady Gay Spankerish among the children of Paridisi gloria. w.w.c 


f eestione and professional life, had his life 
me closed at ‘the early age of twenty-five, 
This volume contains a memorial of his briet 
career, interspersed with extracts from his 
co! which display him in a most 

e and attractive life, as an earnest 
Christian and an enthusiastic lover of art and 
jiteratare, and political progress, It closes 
with addresses and letters of condolence 
from his friends—men of the first intellectual 
rank in Cambridge, Boston, and Providence, 
where Mr. Wheaton resided subsequently to 
his father’s reeall and death. ‘The specimens 
of Mr. Wheaton’s writings consist of articles 
published by him in the North American 
Review, on drawn from European lite- 
rature and polities. ‘They fully vindicate his 
claims to the position of a careful thinker, a 
ripe scholar, and a finished writer. 

Christ in History; or, the Central Power 
among Men. By Robert Turnbull, D.D. 
(Phillips, Sampson & Co.)—The object of 
this work is to show the working of Divine 
Providence, as manifested in the history 
of the world. The writer justly regards 
Christianity as the great motive power of all 
that is good among men, and traces out this 
influence through the course of history from 
the earliest to the present time. He does 
not attempt to give a connected narrative of 
historical progress, but builds up his argu- 
ment on its leading facts, in a clear and con- 
clusive manner. 


The Christian World Unmasked, by John 
Berridge, A.M.; with Life of the Author, by 
the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. (Gould & 
Lincoln.)—John Berridge was a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who lived in the 
time of Wesley, and, earnestly sympathizing 
in the early ist movements, took an 
active part as a field preacher, without, how- 
ever, forsaking his church or parish. His 
discourses became very celebrated, not only 
from the warmth and energy with which 
they were delivered, but from a peculiar 
homely humor with which, somewhat akin 
to those of Latimer and Fuller, they were 
imbued. The work now reprinted is a dia- 
logue between a religious and an irreligious 
person on the leading points of the Christian 
religion. It is written with great directness, 
and displays much of the quaint humor for 
whieh the author was celebrated, and is 
highly interesting in a literary as well as de- 
Votional point of view. 

_ Conversion ; its Theory and Process, prac- 
- tically delineated, by the Rev. Theo. Spencer. 
(M. W. Dodd.)—The aim of this work is to 
impress the duties of the Christian life, and 
the course to be pursued to gain its blessin 
In &@ more exact and minute manner than 
author's experience of books and men leads 
him to believe has been attempted. The 
work is thrown into the form of a dialogue, 
and has been carefully and earnestly pre- 


It will be a disappointment to the juvenile 
public if the are not able imme- 
diately to supply copies of '8 Ladder to 
Learning, one of the last issued publications 
of their house, a most entertaining book of 
nursery drawings, two hundred and thirty in| 
number, with letter-press, songs (from the | 





Pepysian colleetion of Mother Goose), stories | 

natural history to co 
& somewhat higher 
for Fanny's Little 


rrespond.—Then, in | 
key, we have Little Ferns 
Friends, by the celebrated | 





a larger growth. A sprightly book. Derby 
& Miller are the publishers —LZucy Herbert ; 
or, the Little Girl who would have an Educa- 
tion,a story which begins wiih the young 
orphan and ends with the young teacher and 
wife, is a little square volume, from the press 
of Munroe & Co.—Martien (Philadelphia) 
sends us The Rings; or, the Two Orphans, 
a romantic little story, adapted from the 
German of Von Schmidt; and Emily Judson 
writes for us (Ticknor & Co.) My Two Sis- 
ters,a pathetic sketch from memory, title and 
author guaranteeing feeling, delicate treat- 
ment. 


A. Hart has published a second edition, 
revised and improved, of Dr. Laurence Turn- 
bull’s work, The ElectroeMagnetic Tele. 
graph, which contains, besides an_historica! 
account of the invention, working plans, &c., 
an appendix of legal decisions on the patent 
rights. 

Newman & Ivison have published, Philo- 
sophy of French Pronunciation, a series of 
twenty-four rules, with systematized expla- 
nations and practice, in prose and poetry, by 
Guillaume H. Talbot, of Boston, Mass. 





POETRY. 
PERGOLESL 
(From THE GERMAN OF GETIBEL.) 
Now at last his work he endeth, 
And the pious Master sendeth 
Grateful thanks to Heaven’s throne, 
Then break forth in glorious pealing, 
Through the Temple's lofty ceiling, 
Holy hymn and organ tone! 


Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius, 
Cujus animam gementem 
Contristatam ac dolentem 
Pertransivit gladius. 


And the virgin mother’s anguish 

Makes each heart with sorrow languish, 
While the organ louder swells ; 

Till in music’s heavenly tide, 

Grief itself is satisfied, 
And ihe tear of pity wells. 


Quis est homo, qui non fleret, 
Christi matrem si videret 
In tanto supplicio, 
Quis non posset contristari 
Piam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio. 


Holy fear and earnest longin 
O’er the Master’s soul come 


Preluding that death is nigh ; 
Then with faith ecstatic obo. a 
See him to the altar turning, 

To the Virgin throned high. 

Virgo virginum preclara, 

Mihi jam non sis amara, 

Fae me teeum plangere , 

Fae ut m Christi mortem 

Passionis ego sortem 

Et plagas recolere. 
Hark! seraphic voices singing! 
From the Basteaty regions brlaging 

Wondrous music down to men! 
Holy spirits earthward fly, 

Bear the Master's soul on high, 

And the song ascends again. 


ging, 


Fac me cruce eustodiri, 
Morte Christi premuniri, 
Confoveri gratia ; 


LUCY’S BIRTH-DAY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
SEVENTEEN rosebuds in a ring, 
Thiek with sister-flowers beset, 
In a fragrant coronet, 
Luey’s servants this day bring. 
Be it the birth-day wreath she wears ; 
Fresh and fair, and symbolling 
The young number of her years, 
The soft blushes of her spring! 


Types of Love, and Youth, and Hope, 
Constant friends your mistress greet ; 
Be you ever pure and sweet, 

Growing lovelier as you ope! 

Cherished nursling, fenced about 
By fond eare, and tended so, 

Searce you've heard of storm without, 
Thorns that bite, or winds that blow. 


Kindly has your life begun, 
And we pray that Heaven may send 
To our flow’ret a bright sun, 
A warm summer, a sweet end: 
And, where’er her dwelling-place, 
May she decorate her home ; 
Still ex anding into bloom, 
And developing in grace. 
— Keepsake, 1854. 
New York, April 15. 





UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE PORT- 
FOLIOS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
BY MOTLEY WARE, ESQ. 
Author of“ Pen and Ink Sketches.” 


DAY-DREAMS. 


Great men, fond of epigram, have often 
confounded literal philosophers by the asser- 
tion that nothing is impossible—to the deter- 
mined spirit, nothing wholly desperate, un- 
achievable. The maxim is not so extravagant 
as the mathematical philosophers have de- 
clared—that race of mud frogs who, if we can 
believe the late Mr. Poe, hold as one of their 
cardinal points of faith that x plus y is une- 
quivocally, naturally, and under all circum- 
stances, equal to z. I do not hold with them 
that the epigram is merely an epigram where 
truth is sacrificed to sound; but still there are 
many exceptions to its universal truth.’ Thus 
I am convinced that one cannot day-dream in 
town; that thisis a veritable impossibility— 
an impossibility of the true blood, the san- 
gre azula, the unmistakable breed! There 
are many pleasures, it is true, in town exist- 
ence not to be despised. One keeps up 
with the world more easily there: the great 
world, which ever flows on, as the 
eye with its bright ripples and most musical 
diapason—its mysterious music, discoursing 
of the past and coming years—its thunder- 
surges gilded by the sunlight of the noon- 
tide and the dawn. Then you live faster in 
town—get more out of life,so to speak— 
feel the heart beat more strongly and rapidly, 

as itis to the great throbbing, engine- 
like bosom of humanity. All this is true; 
but still there are very serious drawbacks to 
a town existence. You cannot think there 
as you can in the quiet woods; above all, 
you cannot dream. There are no day-dreams 
for the poor city dweller. To enter that fair, 
smiling domain of the imagination, which the 
author of the “ Reveries” has explored so 
successfully—or rather, as I should prefer 





to say, the domain of memory—it is abso- 
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lutely necessary to go deep intw the eoun- 
try. 

So, leaving behind me every thought of 
businers, [ have come here into the bright 
autumn woods to dream; and, if I write at 
all, to let my idle pen traee, if it please, the 
most ridiculous fancies—-what the world 
would eal] ridiculous, be it well understood ! 
To-night, seated idly before the smouldering 
logs, which simmer and erackle, and send 
wandering sparks up the broad chimney, J 
experience a calm aaa returning as I do 
to the fair Past. I dream with blank eyes, 
and wistful smiles, and fingers on my closed 
lids, and am scarcely conscious of that which 
happens round me. 

— Dear, dearform! I am likea boy again, 
for that fair presenee comes to bless me! 
Most fond eyes! you smile so tenderly upon 
me! small, soft hands, your magical pressure 
is so real round my neck! I almost feel the 
beigh curls rub against my brow caressingly, 
and the warm cheek laid on my bosom ! 
She was not a woman—only a girl, as I was 
but a boy, and we simply loved each other ; 
but very fondly—so fondly that the memory 
of those happy times now soothes and softens 
me. Everything conneeted with them is 
transformed too, and assumes a value not its 
own, separate from the association. I cannot 
hear the little songs she sung—how the 
child-like voice sings in my memory stil] !— 
but the very sunlight of the dear smile, and 
subdued grace of the tender lips, come to 
me again plainly ; and the perfume of locust 
blossoms, and of a thousand flowers com- 
bined with those seenes and her J loved, flood 
my heart with delicious, tranquil, smiling 
happiness. 

The other day I found in an old pocket— 
what do you imagine ?—a kiss-verse !—a kiss. 
verse received from her in the old time; and 
it made me dream long. I recalled distinctly 
the oceasion on which I had received it, be- 
fore she had given her heart to me to keep: 
how she had struggled for it, and pretended 
not to wish me to have it, and at last aban- 
doned in despair—well acted—the attempt to 
force it from my grasp. How] dreamed over 
that little serap of paper! for her small 
hand touched it—dear little hand! 

How beautiful she was! bright, bright 
face! what end to the desire of so dear a 
head! . Her hair was chestnut, eyes brown 
—but clear as stars !—and her whole expres- 
sion quiet and subdued, if deeply joyful—a 
joy which displayed itself often in low, un- 
conscious, and, ah, what musical laughter! 
She was twilight incarnate, or rather, a clear, 
balmy night. Had I sought for some appro- 
priate music to address to her, I should have 
chosen that lovely serenade of Donizetti, 
commencing— 

“ O summer night, 
So softly bright !” 
—words and music well adapted to convey 
the poor faint idea they avail to, of the dear 
form. You must have heard more than 
onee that delightful melody floating on the 
airs of night beneath some fair lady’s lattice, 
flooding the trees, and grassy lawn, and the 
soft evening, dying in the west, with its wild, 
syren-isle like magic. If such be the fact, 
then you may be able partially te compre- 
hend my meaning when I say that the mere 
presence of the cherished heart I write of 
infused into my very soul a ealm delight such 
as a poor mortal might experience if some an- 
gel passed by him in his sleep, playing a divine 
harmevy on a heavenly harp, and fanning him 








with the blessed airs from his long snowy 
wings, 

Dear, dear memory! not all the ills that 
flesh is heir to shall ever tear you from my 
heart ; your mission is to soften me, and fill 
my mind, tossed feverishly on the world- 
ocean, with mild pleasure. Like somethi 
pure and soft and quiet—but very me 
light-hearted—that little laughing moonbeam, 
dearer to me than all glittering sunbeams 
which have sought to dazzle me, shines on 
me now! 

Here in the quiet autumn nigbt, with the 
cheerful light of the gay wood fire upon me, 
all the hidden erypts of memory are illumi- 
nated, and the little fignre shines so brightly ! 
Dear eyes, bright cheeks, sweet lips!—how 
can I see them in the fettering town? I 
cannot. But here in the quiet country the 
dream is almost a reality; I almost feel the 
head upon my shoulder ! 


ON AN AUTUMN EVENING, 


Pinewood fronts towards the south, and 
those who know it well, as I do, say that all 
is southern there and full of sunny warmth 
—-hearts, faeces, eyes! Year after year the 
great breezes go over it musically, telling 
rhythmic tales of distant lands, and all the 
passing years delight to dower it, and its 
happy faces, with a gorgeous wealth of 
got en sunsets— fading in the west, and 

ying sorrowfully, you would say, at being 
thus obliged to shine no more upon the 
bright domain, the duleet fields, and sha- 
dowy forest nooks, and velvet lawn of Pine- 
wood, loved so long, dwelt on with so much 
unalloyed delight in other years. That I 
love it and its faces is searcely strange: the 
very idea of it floods my heart with pleasure ; 
because the days passed there, most happy 
days, with no shadow anywhere npon them ! 
eome back to me, and all the beautiful Past, 
like a delicious perfume of youth and inno- 
cence and love, embraces me, and leads me, 
looking kindly in my faee, to those other 
long-gone days—the happy days of child- 
hood! 

Observe how my poor style breaks into 
awkward metaphor, Bat half-expressed, and 
anything but illustrative, as all metaphors 
should he of the meaning. But thought 
which is genuine ever in ostes itself half 
expressed ; and 


“ Tf the sense is hard 
To alien ears, I did not speak to these.” 


Those alien ears are dreadful erities! 1 
meant to say that here at Pinewood, the past 
time rises incarnate for me like one of those 
bright stars which lit my youth—like a fair 
maiden with long, glossy curls, and sparkling, 
laughing eyes, and rose-red parted lips, most 
soft and tender; and little hands that clasp 
my own, and lead me back from the bright 
present to the brighter days of old. The 
little hand has a giant’s power over me; 
the tender, laughing eyes, and small face 
turned up to my own, are irresistible. The 
lips utter words which sink into my heart. 
Those lips say clearly, in low, childlike tones, 
“Come back with us where we weed 80 
happy, leaving for a time your st in 

with the world! Don't be busy all the ame! 
Indeed, it is not good for you! Be idle 
some, and live with us again as you used to! 
We were so happy here in the old home- 
stead; and you know this was only one of 
the places where we were very happy—me 
and you—in the dear old times, You were 
in love then, you know! You needo’t laugh, 
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———— 
and say ‘pshaw! and turn away. | 


, do 
believe you are blushing! Poor Puy! 
don’t blush: don’t be ihe of hy 4 
her! You wif! not be ashamed of me, now 
will you? It is not disagreeable for rou to 
feel my hand in yours, is it? or to fee! my 
eyes fixed on yours, and to know I am at 
your side? Tender Pen! I didn’t think you 
would be ashamed of me, or her, or anything 
that happened at old Pinewood, or in othe; 
places where we two, Pen—you and me— 
were very happy in the nice old times!” 

“Ashamed?” Could you dream it? «pj, 
agreeable!” How imagine such a thing! 

our Voice is fur too tender, your little hand 
too soft, your parted lips too lovely, beauti- 
ful, long-cherished spirit of the Past, for me 
to turn from you. Turn from you! Rather 
to * Ara run to you, with open arms, 
and eager eyes, and happy, laughing lips, to 
elasp once more in the fond arms, to the true 
breast, the little, laughing maiden who thus 
—taking to herself the semblance of my 
baried love—beguiles me so completely from 
the present time to leap with me, joined in 
one close embrace, into the sunlit waters, 
clear and fresh, which never more, I feared, 
would cool my fevered life. Never, no never! 
wane this poor “machine is to him” what 
it is! 

This is what the past time says to me at 
Pinewood. And notaloneit comes! Alone 
never, but surrounded with a thousand 
country sounds, and lights, and objects, which 
by deathless association are a part of it. 
Last night I heard the negroes singing at 
their gay “corn-shucking ;” and as the rude 
African refrain came floating from the dis- 
tant barn, my whole country*:oyhood came 
to me again; and, like a magical harmony, 
that rough strain raised up again all that 
long-buried youth, the memory of which is 
now so dear to me. Nothing, it is true, 
could be rader. 


“John, eome down the hollow !” 








was the chorus, I believe; but what was 
unmistakable was the well known intonation, 
whieh the negroes never change from gene- 
ration to generation. In faet, nothing could 
be more like what it was in my childhood : 
no stage tradition of the manner in which 
King Richard started from his dream in 
Shakspeare’s time, and so still rigidly pre- 
served, could be more perfectly despotic 
than the African habitudes of singing. There 
it was, as in the old days, as full of weird, 
uncouth harmony as ever —never to be 
blotted out, as that cannot be whieh it 
brought to me so plainly while I listened. 
Another sound came to me but a moment 
since — the tinkle, tinkle of the bells of 
cattle ; the cattle slowly wending homewards, 
just as they did when Gray, stretched in the 
rma listened to their lowings, here 
in the golden autumn sunset, Beautiful, 
uncouth songs! rich music of the simple and 
monotonous bells! magical autumao sunset! 
All to me bring back the past time, now so 
dimly seen, but rising ever and anon like a 
great pantight mountain in the rear—a glory 
a joy! 

Well, well ! let the great sunset flood the 
trees for me, and slowly waning merge away 
in crimson waves across the forests! What 
cannot merge away are all those happy days 
at Pinewood here, at dear old Sunnyslope, 
and farther still at Redbud, where my boy- 
hood, like a roseate dream, went onward, 
and waned slowly, swallowed in the sea of 
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Bright Past! O ious and se- 
Le blessing me whh tender looks, 
son, you, are allmy own! The mild twilight | 
jies now on the world, and the chirp of birds | 
mi with the rustling leaves that shade 
the sunset from these idle lines. You can- 
not, Past time, leave me like the rich light— 
for you are all my own, my own for ever! 


TEMPORIS ACTI VOCES. 


Ix my last idle letter written in the red 
peautiful autumn evening, I told you what 
the spirit of the Past said to me—that tender 
thd fair “ maiden with long glossy curls; and 
sparkling, ing eyes; and rose-red, parted 
lips, most soft and tender ; and little hands 
that clasp my own, and lead me back from 
the bright nt to the brighter days of 
old.” To-night by the good log fire, while 
stillness holds her throne in the dim-lighted 
room, methinks, like Hamlet, I see “in my 
mind’s eye” that little spirit once again! even 
that I feel the tender arms around my neck, 
and the low child-yoice whisper in my ear— 
words of remonstrance, but also of deep love 
and comfort. Listen : 

«Come, come, old Pen!” the still lips whis- 
per, and a musical low laughter, like a magi- 
cal undertone, accompanies the words, “ come, 
come! let us talk a little, please, as we were 
wont before you grew to be a ‘business 
man,’ and began to feel some scorn for me— 
poor little me! It was not well to feel that 
scorn towards me, Pen; for you know I am 
small and weak and very quiet, covered with 
the leaves fallen on me, like another babe in 
the woods, and borne down with the great 
weight of years. But on reflection I acquit 
you of that charge, and do not believe you 
ever scorned me, only forgot me, worried by 
so many things to think of. Then my two 
enemies,—for even I have enemies,—the 
Present and the Future, were powerful attrac- 
tions; and what wonder you should listen to 
them? Well, listen still; but do not let them 
win your heart from me—your little friend, 
who tried her best to make you happy. in her 
humble way, and even now, I see plainly by 
your smiling, does not sue in vain for a few 
tender thoughts. Love me, Pen—you will 
not regret it: for I love you ba much, 
indeed I do, and weep and langh with you in 
all your sorrows and delights. Come! let 
me rest my hand upon your brow and talk to 
you. We've known each other long, and 
friends may speak without reserve. I have 
watched you, dear Pen, and seen you when 
you little thought of me, in all the days of 
your worldly i . I have been with 
you in court, when those cruel men seemed 
to take ure in worrying and annoyi 
you, until you learned to oppose them wi 
their own weapons ; and when your bow and 
spear had been triumphant and made captives, 
I have looked on your flushed brow unseen 
by you. But ah? poor Pen, in that loud 


hurly-burly of so many ‘learned friends,’ 


our nents always the ‘learned’ ones! 
have felt i pain to find you had 
forgotten me. I am not worthy, many 


persons would say, to hold your heart, in 
preference to those stern delights of conflict 
and glad triumph; but no! you would not 
say 80, nor indeed thinkit. Look at me, Pen: 
am I not. fairer than those stern companions, 
Battle and Victory? Do you find the same 
love-light in their eyes ? they not give 
to you tail, yabdied Unsiie because you force 
them to extend those hands, and do I not in 
place of such give you soft loving hands that 








clasp your own joyfully, with deepest fond. | 
ness and affection? Have you found in those | 
angry brows and hostile eyes anything quite | 
as soft as mine? Never, poor Pen! and I) 
have found you turn to me ev for relief, as | 
a rude soldier rests his head on some fond 
loving bosom, there to slumber peacefully, 
forgetting all the alarms of war, the shouting, 
the ‘eloquent bursts, and triumphs! Never 
have you quite forgotten me; a blessing on 
you for it! 

“And I have peeped over your shoulder, 
Pen, when you have traced those sketches | 
which filled up pleasantly so many idle hours, 
in which you placed your heart so often on 
the page. I like those sketches very much, 
especially where, abandoning all thought of 
‘shining,’ you allowed your pen to interpret 
in its own way, without any art or premedi- 
tation, the vagaries of thought. For you are 
not ‘strong, poor Pen, or ‘brilliant.’ I 
never felt it necessary to flatter you by say- | 
ing that to you. No word of yours will ever 
shape the destinies of the world, or any part 
of it, I fear. Still there was another kind of 
merit in your idle lines, the merit of sincerity, 
and earnestness, and true expression—all trick 
thrown to the winds—of real feelings! You 
remember when you wrote about ‘Peach- 
blossom,’ and ‘ Ladyslipper” and ‘Peony, 


faults you were very dearly loved, grand 
consolation in the great surging tempests of 
this life! and cherished by noble hearts, full 
of true. greatness and sincerity and eminent 
truth. Be thankful for those days and the 
love of those fond hearts, which I your little 
friend gave to you, as a never-fading joy to 
you, a treasure which all the world cannot 
wrest from your heart! Shakspeare—one 
of my greatest friends, for see this beautiful 
diamond circlet on my brow! he bound it 
there for ever!—Shakspeare has told you 
how the bloody boar of Gloucester exclaimed 
on that Jast night when I tormented him with 
dreams : 

‘I shall despair.—There is no creature loves 

me, 
And if I die no soul will pity me!’ 


So live that when you come to die, there may 
be many hearts to love you, many to pity 
you. Be atrue gentleman in all things, Pen, 
if your poor heart will not permit you to be 
what is grander still, a Christian, a gentle- 
man in all things! not a thing made up of 
shreds and patches, talking always of its 
‘blood,’ and ‘ family, and what its ancestors 
have done for it, as if that blood, and ancestry, 
and family gave it the right to rest in supine 
sloth, and turn to vice by a prescriptive right. 
No! rather be simply true and honest, with 





(how could you kill her, Pen!) and other 


friends of yours, and about the poor poet in } 
his garret ;—very idle pages, full of ‘ childish- | 


ness,’ and unworthy of the attention of stern | 
men for a single moment! Still those pages 
pleased me, and I now value them far more 
than those other doings of your pen, which 
kind friends of yours have praised and 
thought so well of. And do you know why 
I value them? Because they are the pure 
offspring of your brighter hours, when the 
garish world, with all its bustle and turmoil, 
and hard reality, passed from you, and put- 
ting aside with gentle hands the messengers 
of profit and ambition, and success in life, 
ou came with glad feet to see me in my 


right domain of sun and shadow-land | 


You came! and with you airy forms of little 
children with bright eyes and tender lips, in 
whose soft smiles you found such solace for 
your WwW spirit and heart. Always love 
children, Pen! and strive toe be like them. 
It is only shallow souls who do not see in 
them the primal light of heaven,—something 
of its great purity, and joy, and beauty. Grow 
like them, Pen! a greater than myself has 
told you it will be well for you—best of all 
for you! 

And not alone in your bright days have 
I been near you, cheering you, and hold- 
ing up your drooping head—in those dark 
days, too, now a quiet recollection for you, 
shrined in your heart of hearts, to make you | 
purer, and give power to you, to keep your- | 
self unspotted from the trials and temptations 
of the world. Let me not now remind you 
of those days that wore away like dreadful 
dreams, lea the sweat of agony, the dews 
of delirium almost on your brow. They 
came and went, the visitation of beneficent 
Providence, which does all things for the | 
best. Do not pass often into that dark | 
land of shadows, for the heart bears only a | 
certain weight: but still do not lose from | 
memory the lesson ! 

“Ah! tender Pen! how many happy days | 
full of the great sunlight, and of hope and | 
joy, have we two seen together, to balance | 
those hours of agony. Dwell rather on those | 
days with quiet joy; days when with all your | 


a gentle spirit in your bosom. ’Tis not to 
scorn the noble-hearted men and women of 
your lineage, to strive to rise up to their 
level, and to honor them, and show their 
ghosts that hover over you in the viewless 
realms of space, that you are not unworthy 
of them. 

“And now, Pen,” the low cheerful voice 
goes on with clear silvery laughter full of 
hope and joy, “now that I rise to leave you, 
taking away from your brow the hand laid 
on it, and my own from your shoulder, ard 
my hair that has fallen about them, from 
your cheeks and eyes; now that I go to give 


jcomfort to so many other hearts, whose 


friend I am as I am yours, a last word about 
the Present and the Future—serfs of mine who 
labor for me still, like gay streams that, 
passing through so many summer landscapes, 
fall into the waiting sea. Do not let the bright 
billows of the Present sing for you a mere 
idle song: but strive to catch the mysterious 
meaning of their undertone, and wresting 
from them their rich secret, shrine it in your 
heart. The golden year is ever with you. 
Do not sigh: 

‘But we grow old, ah! when shall all men’s 

good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 

Through all the circle of the golden year:’ 


but rather in place of spending fruitless hours 
in sighing thus, believe 
‘That unto him who works, and feels he 
works, 
This same grand year is ever at the door!’ 


So shape the bright Present, that the Future 
digging it up may find a priceless image to 

e pattern by; and then when I in turn 
inherit that Future and this Present, I shall 
take them to my bosom, without fear of 
thorns, as you may! 

“ Farewell: the autumn dies for you and 
all, carrying another year away to winter- 
land, where the north winds will blow the dry 
leaves together for his bed, wherein he'll die ! 





Do not regret him; do not sigh wearily be-- 
I those 


cause al bright forms and faces faded 
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for you into heavy mist; because those 
tender words and looks have flown away like 
birds whose brilliant plumage wanes as they 
take the sky with outstretched wings, and 
perish, swallowed up by the far-reaching 
azure. Those looks and words were very 
dear to you, and shall not wholly die; the 
birds so fiving off, and ‘fluting their wild 
earol,’ shal 


eyes and smoothe their 
ing them, find a new beauty in them, not 
seen there before. The long taper wings of 
angels, ruffling their brilliant plumage, shall 
searce be more fair! And so with blessings, 
Pen, I go from you—but your friend always, 
to the end of time!” 

It faded out, the little tender music, and 
silence held her throne again in the dim- 
lighted room. 


A FAREWELL. 


Well, so these happy days at Pinewood 
have passed onward ; fair faces, graceful forms 
—but not more graceful than the forms of 
old !—have given their bright attraction to the 
time ; and all those seenes—the pleasant walks, 
the autumn trees, the sunny mornings—now 
belong to the little laughing one who last 
night whispered in my ear such hopeful words 
—the little laughing spirit of the Past! I do 
not complain that to-morrow I again sail forth 
into the sea of active life, where all is strug- 


gling; where we must strike such good ho- | 


| land beyond ; let the fair mornin 





return, or at least I will bring | 
them back to you, and you shall gaze into their 
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to go from the pleasant faces and dear scenes 
which have so often made me happy—those 


of Pinewood. Let the rich sunset stream 
away, heaving aloft its golden-canvassed shi 
and flocks of birds to the bright, undiscovered 

strew their 
frost jewels on the and gild the laugh- 
ing streams; let the far-echoing gun, and 
baying hound, and merry huntsman’s bugle, 


‘fill the crimson woods with jubilant sou 
umes, and so caress- | 


I do not repine at that. I have drunk the 
delicious draught of autumn to the bottom, 
and now can gaze without regret upon the 
red clusters of bright grapes carved in the 
goblet’s side, without regret ; without wish- 
ing that the cup were once more filled for 
me with the rich wine of pleasure. The 
sweet song of Violet is very lovely, but very 
bad philosophy. Why should the soul be 
filled with 

“Tears from the oy of some divine despair, 

In ce on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more?” 
Those days are gone: they shall come back 
no more for ever, and though I do not quarrel 
with day-dreaming over them—how could I 
consistently ‘—still I deny that any one has 
the right, unless indeed those days were v 
sorrowful, to weep over them. No, friend! 
this is not true philosophy. Forget your 
days of anguish, but dwell as long and as 
serenely as you may upon the joyous days. 
Each in its place: business and pleasure: 


nest blows upon each other’s crests; where | active life and dreaming :—that is the last 


the strongest takes the prize. It is but just; 


word which the unworthy writer, over whose 


and happy is that man who in his life-battle | vagaries you, no doubt, have laughed, says to 


meets only with such open foes. What true 
man would complain of having such, or of the 
necessity of joining in that battle? Friend, 
do not repine, or shrink from your plain 
duty. Life is not an idle, sweet do-nothing— 
a dolce far niente, as in fairy-land—but a real, 
earnest thing, which you must take your part 
in, and fall or go on triumphant in your 
course in! The segreto par esse felice, is not 
to be on banks of violets and dream away 
the hours given you to be improved by the 
all-wise Providence which watches over all. 
No! were this world a fairy-land of roses, 
and gay sunlight and perfume, instead of the 
“ God's fact,” which it is, that might be so: 
but it is far other, friend! It isa place to 
struggle in, a theatre for duty, an arena 
upon which the true earnest man enters 
armed and ready for the conflict, that hand-to- 
hand, mortal conflict, which no one need 
flatter himself he can or should avoid: the 
conflict against inimical forees, stubborn 
breasts, against falsehood and all the doers 
of injustice, against 


“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumely, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes!” 


Those unworthy are the dominant numbers ; 
the true men are not in the majority ; rather 
do the untrue, false, and foul, well in the 
world. Against them, let us go forth in 
arms, and without mercy put the poniard 
underneath their gorgets, till the blood 
spouts forth, and the obscene carcass lies a 
jest for men and gods; let us battle with 
them @ [outrance, and so overcome them, or 
fall before them! This is our duty, brother, 
not to dream in the calm autumn always, 
however proper it may be to come and gather 
new strength here in the quiet sunsets, 

“T hold it good, good things should pass,” 
and I do not complain that I am now about 





you! 

The day dies slowly, and the whole fair 
Virginia landseape slowly veils itself. The 
sunsets of my Blue-Ri ominated land 
have made me love them all, and never one 
comes to me, but it is a pure pleasure. I 
have seen them bounding like a red-stri 
tiger over the blue mountains, or slowly sink 
like a great monareh’s blood-dyed banner 
through the upright spears of tapering pine- 
trees, in the mountain and the lowland: 
both are beautiful to me. They speak to 
me of happy days passed long ago, of even- 
ing sounds, the cattle-bells, and cries of wild 
geese flying south, and boys and maidens 
coming home with laughter: this is what 
sunset talks tome about everywhere. Beau- 
tiful colors, magical sounds! 

The reality and the memory are enough: 
I can go back now happy and content. And 
so, dear Pinewood, I am gone from you! 





DESTRUCTION OF MESSRS. HARPERS’ PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

It is difficult to embrace in a single headin 
the extent and kinds of the losses sustain 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, in the entire 
destruction of their extensive premises by 
fire on Saturday last. Under the continuous 
series of roofs, in ten buildings, were included 
one of the largest printing offices in the 
country, numbering upwards of thirty power 
presses in full operation, a type foundry, com- 
posing room, and stereotype foundry to cor- 
respond; a bindery, in the various rooms of 
which all the processes of completing a book 
after it left the press were performed, a sepa- 
rate manufactory of marbled and colored 
paper; drying-rooms, sheet-rooms, store- 
rooms ; ware-rooms of folded and bound 
books, running over the accumulated stock 
of Harpers’ vast catalogue for twenty years ; 
books in MS, in the publishers’ and editorial 


rooms below ; books on the galleys, in frames, 
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on the press, and paper waiting for the ; 
print; books in sheets, folded, bound ‘ ‘ad 
sold; all the mechanical appliances of ¢tcars 


ps | power, in which the latest improvements of 


the arts were adopted; all the results of 
these devices, secured by the labor of 
many years, and the expenditure of suc) 
large sums of money, representing the coy. 
stantly repeated brilliant publishing enter. 
rises which have given the name of the 

a? sa a prestige with the trade and the 
public which is a nd capital in itself, 4} 
of this immense stock and accumulation yas 
reduced, in one hour, from the full activity— 
the pulses of the engine throbbing through 
a thousand arteries of manufacturing indus. 
try—to a lifeless mass of loosened bricks and 
sereps of old iron. A more impressive or 
melancholy sight has rarely been seen among 
the numerous and great disasters by fire, of 
this city. 

The Harpers are the men to rally and 
speedily challenge their old position. The 
least estimateof the loss would probably be 
half a million of dollars, besides the amount 
stated to be secured by insurance. Then 
the great bulk of their stereotype plates, 
one of the largest items of the stock, is safe 
in vaults below the street, in Pearl and Clif 
streets. Beside this, the Harpers are under. 
stood to be strong in their private resources, 
and their position will, doubtless, place aj] 
the available help of the large printing 
offices of the city at their disposal. Not the 
least item of the loss, however, is the incon. 
venience to which they must be subjected 
for a long while. No amount of money 
can anticipate the time requisite for the 
complete adjustment of their vast business, 
in all its parts, which it was the pride and 
pleasure of New Yorkers, and travellers 
from every part of the country and the 
world to witness, with the courteous atten- 
tions of the firm, in the seemingly intermi- 
nable series of warerooms and manufacturing 
processes in Franklin square. One of the 
last visitors to the establishment was Mr. 
Chambers, the Edinburgh publisher, whose 
business, extensive as it is, necessarily, is 
but a fraction of the Harpers; for the 
absence of copyright had accumulated in the 
hands of the American booksellers, the 
choice and costly works from every British 
publisher. Six hundred operatives were 
employed on the premises. e entire edi- 
tion, 135,000 or more copies of the Magazine 
for January, with the exception of one sig- 
nature, was printed and consumed, with a 
considerable portion of the February num- 
ber. There was not a proof-sheet saved. 
Yet this energetic house will probably pub- 
lish their Magazine, as usual, on the first of 
January. Their quiet card, which we annex, 
speaks of “an unavoidable delay for a few 
days.” 

“A CARD. 

“The undersigned take occasion to say, that 
in consequence of the destruction of their 
establishment by fire this afternoon, they will 
be unable immediately to fill all the orders 
with which they have been favored. The 
sheets, stereotype plates, and copy of Harper's 
New Monthly Magazine for January having 
been consumed, a delay of a few days will 
unavoidably occur in the delivery of that 
number to agents and subscribers. The un- 
dersigned take this occasion to return their 
thanks to the members of the Fire and the 
Police Departments, and others, who rendered 
assistance in rescuing ns in their employ- 
ment, and portions of their property from 
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ion. Their business will be resumed 


a the earliest ible moment. The members 
of the firm can be seen on business at Nos, 


81 Cliff street. 
T9 end “Harrer & Brornuers. 
“New York, Saturday evening, Dec. 10, 1853.” 


Tne Daily Times, whose information ma 
be re as accurate, furnishes the fol- 
jowing statements and calculations respect- 
ing this calamity :-— 

“A plumber, amperes in making repairs 
ina small room adjoining the press-room, on 
the third floor of the lower building in Pearl 
street, having occasion to light a lamp, threw 
the match into one of the pans of camphene 
which were used for cleaning the ink rollers. 
The blaze communicated at once to the rags 
and paper on the floor, thence to other apart- 
ments, until, in two hours the whole esta- 
blishment was a mass of ruins. All the account 
books, subscriptions, receipts, d&c., were saved, 
as well as the large amount of stereoty 
plates stowed away in the vaults under the 
pavements in Cliff street. The following is 
the estimate of the property of the Harpers 
lost and saved :— 

PROPERTY IN THE BUILDINGS. 


EE eV upadeseeyecebonetectécusdse $60,000 
four Adams presses, Valued at,.......... 75,000 
Nine POUNC POMBCS... 2.2... .ccrcccecccsecees 15,000 
Materials in the fa pope ORI. 5 dinitidinthe «oy 
The Sree and electrotype appa- 
TAUB. oc ccccrceccctecececsetsvesescecescesteseses 5,000 
Printed sheets of the Pictorial Bibies, half of 
which was owned J. G. Adams............. 30,000 
Steam NFR ROTS SHERRI TS 5.000 
Stock of books and printed sheets, estimated in 
the inven to be worth not far from........ £00,000 
Yond cuts, ned as stadouancotetinsgpeus Fs 4 
D be me wo ebdehesbeceteduans 
Stereotype pilates, value d at.................0065 


small capital James had saved, the brothers | and pretty consecutive. 1776—the people 
opened a small book and job office in Dover | in London in °76—the Lords and House of 


street. The first book they printed was Sene- | Commons in’76—Lord North—Washington 
Taian ch Be ha age Pot - fas of a | —what the people thought about Washington 
ety oe i 4 ete @ Arst Hook Mey pv |—I am thinking about 76. Where, in the 
ee roto Gudirtehdiig Locke's Essay | name of common sense, is the insult to 1853? 
“They toiled with unremitting industry, | The satire, if satire there be, applies to us 
and maintained the highest character for en- | 2¥ 20M W acon m 1 a Fred eth he Guat 
terprise and integrity. In 1820 the third ington Tvl retd gears; ne wet 
brother, Joseph Wesley, joined them, and six | the ‘Protestant ‘ Hero, or Napoleon the 
years later Fletcher beeame a member of the Corsican tyrant,’ or ‘General Bonaparte. 
firm. From that time until now they have Need 1 say, that our officers were instructed 
earried on the publishing business with a de-| (until they were taught better manners) to 
gree of well directed energy which has few | call Washington ‘Mr. Washington? and 
poner, eee romayec re ee ney about that the Americans were called rebels during 
1820, and have added one building after ano-| the whole of that contest? Rebels !—of 
ther to their establishment as the demands of | course they were rebels ; and I should like 
their business required. The amount of books to | now what native American would not 
they have issued is almost incaleulabie. For | have been a rebel in that cause ? 
the last few years they have published, on an)  , As irony is dangerous, and has hurt the 





average, twenty-five vdlumes a minute for ten 


hours a day; and from three to four thousand | 


persons have obtained a livelihood from their 





feelings of kind friends whom I would not 
wish to offend, let me say, in perfect faith 


employment.” | and gravity, that I think the cause for which 


THACKERAY ON WASHINGTON, 


Washington fought entirely just and right, 
and the champion the very noblest, purest, 


Tue New York correspondent of the Lon-| bravest, best of God’s men. 


don Times having commented on Thacke- | 


ry Se allusion to Mr. Washington, in the 
“ Newcomes,” the great humorist writes to 
the Times as follows:— 

“Sir: Allow me a word of explanation in 
answer to a strange charge which has been 
brought against me in the United States, and 
which your New York correspondent has 


400,000 | made public in this country. 





“On this amount the insurance does not 
exceed $250,000, distributed among a large 
number of companies, only one company, an 
English one in Boston, having over $5,000. 
Ten buildings were occupied by the establish- 
ment of the Harpers, five stories high, and 


extending through the entire block from 
Franklin —s to Cliff street, five fronting 
on each side, They were also all of recent 
erection. The lower floor of the two first, 
Nos. 825 and 827 Pearl street, was used for 
the wareroom and the delivery of goods; in 
the front of the next, No. 329, were the 
private and business offices of the gentlemen 
of the firm; the fourth, No. 331, was filled 
with books; and the fifth, @eing unfinished, 
was not oceupied at all. 

“On the fourth floor of No. 331 was the large 
pete hc Beier electroty ping establishment, 
and the fifth story was used as a composing 
room. The bindery was in the buildings run- 
ning back to Cliff street. The second and 
third floors of the two lower buildings on 
Pearl street, were used as press rooms, there 
being in them thirty-four Adams presses, of 
the largest size, constantly at work. The 
fourth story of these two buildings was occu- 
pied as a stitching and folding rooni, and was 
filled with girls. ‘The fifth story was used as 
a drying room. The other portions of the 
buildings were packed full of books, the accu- 
mulation of years. 

“The establishment of the Harpers was 
founded by James Harper, the eldest of the 
four brothers who now constitute the firm. 
He came to this city in 1810, @ lad fifteen 
years old, and served an vo. of six 
years to Paul & Thomas, leading printers 
of that day. His brother John soon followed 
him, and learned his trade of Mr. Seymour, a 
printer in John street. In 1817, with the 








“In the first number of a periodical story 
which I am now publishing, appears a sen- 
tence in which I should never have thought 
of finding any harm until it had been dis- 
covered by some critics over the water. The 
fatal words are these :— 

“* When pigtails grew on the backs of the 
British gentry, and their wives wore cushions 
on their heads, over which they tied their 
own hair, and disguised it with powder and 
pomatum; when ministers went in their 
stars and orders to the House of Commons, 
and the orators of the opposition attacked 
nightly the noble lord in the blue riband; 
when Mr. Washington was heading the 
American rebels with a courage, it must be 
confessed, worthy of a better cause—there 
came to London, out of a northern country, 
Mr.,’ &e. 

“This paragraph has been interpreted in 
America as an insult to Washington and the 
whole Union; and, from the sadness and 
gravity with which your correspondent quotes 
certain of my words, it is evident he, too, 
thinks they have an insolent and malicious 
meaning. 

“ Having published the American critic’s 
comment, permit the author of a faulty sen- 
tence to say what he did mean, and to add 
the obvious moral of the apologue which 
has been so oddlyconstrued. I am speaking 
of a young apprentice coming to London 
between the years 1770-80, and want to de- 
pict a few figures of the last century. (The 
illustrated head letter of the chapter was 
intended to represent Hogarth’s industrious 
apprentice.) I faney the old society with its 
hoops and powder—Barré or Fox thundering 
at Lord North asleep on the Treasury bench 
—the news-readers at the coffee-room talking 
over the paper, and owning that this Mr. 
Washington, who was leading the rebels, was 
a very courageous soldier, and worthy of a 
better cause than fighting against Kin 
George. The images are at least natora 


| 4] am, sir, your very faithful servant, 


W. M. Tuackeray. 
“ Arnenazom, Vor. 22.” 





THE LAKE DISTRICT IN ENGLAND. 

| [From a Correspondent, “Scaliger,” of the Courier and 
Enquirer, dating Glasgow, 1853.) 

I wave just completed a tour of the famed 
_“ Lake District” in England, and a few gene- 
| ralizations may not be uninteresting, although 
|a repetition of details, that have frequently 
| been given in descriptions, would be tedious 
and useless. It embraces three of the most 
northern counties of England, and, as every- 
body knows, is the region where the “ lake 
poets” resided. Unquestionably, it is the 
wildest, most romantic portion of the land of 
Shakspeare and Bacon, Its clusters of lakes 
and mountains are by nature charming, and 
much is added to their beauty by the fine cui- 
tivation of the country; over the garden-like 
valleys frown rocky peaks that are almost 
continually robed in clouds. Perfect gems 
of lakes are made more delightful by a rich 
setting of shaven lawns, groves of trees, and 
banks of flowers. In every sunny glen warmly 
nestles a neat—one hardly knows what to call 
it—collage palace. Nature and cultivation 
are harmoniously combined, so that each 
gives significance to the other. 

To the “ Lake District” there is, above all, 
added the conservation of genius. It has 
been the residence, either temporary or per- 
manent, of many whose names are house- 
hold words in almost every civilized land. I 
listened to the morning hymn of nature in 
the same place where Wiliiam Wilberforce 
listened with a soul full of benignity ; I gazed 
upon “ wooded Windermere” from the same 
hills and valleys from which Wilson, the il- 
lustrious Christopher North, has so often 
Fazed ; the rosebush — by Mrs. Hemans 

fondly bent over; | listened at evening to 
the plaintive murmur of the Rothay, where 
it flows by the residence of the late Dr. Ar- 
nold, the famous master of Rugby School ; 
I worshipped during the hours of a long 
northern twilight, in the garden of Words- 
worth ; I was at the country seat where Can- 
ning, escaping for a season from public cares, 
was wont to display his courtly wit in the 
company of great poets ; | stood by the grave 
of Elizabeth Smith, at the sight of which 
the wild Byron’s heart melted within him ; I 
wandered in the groves and fields where 
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Tennyson sobbed forth to the brooks and 
sympathetic winds some of his “ In Memo- 
riam” hymns; I paused by the dwelling- 
place of the immortal Coleridge, until my 
blood grew chill with conflicting emotions, 
some of which I would not like to name ; I 
beheld the place around which a spell had 
been thrown by the magie genius of De 
Quincey; with bowed head I stood where 
William Wordsworth (these are the ony 
words upon his tombstone) sleeps, surrounded 
by four of his children; at the grave of poor 
Hartley Coleridge my eyes were dimmed 
with tears; from Greta Hall (the residence 
of Southey) I gazed upon the broad-bosomed 
Derwent; I passed by the place where fierce 
Brougham goes to snuff the mountain air; I 
felt that in nan there is something greater 
than nature—something that recognises the 
spirit that is in all and through all—some- 
thing that has aspirations and wants which 
nature cannot satisfy. I climbed the two 
loftiest mountains in England, but the widen- 
ing horizon and the far-reaching views did 
not give me a feeling of sublimity equal to 
that given by reading certain passages in the 
“ Excursion” upon the spot where they were 
composed. The soul of a great good man 
is higher than any mountain. 

At Ambleside, near the head of Lake 
Windermere, I saw Miss Harriet Martineau, 
who has outlived her fame. She is very 
grey, and shows other signs of advancing age. 
As she grows older she seems to grow 
deafer, and for “ poverty of hearing” she 
makes up by “multiplicity of talking.” Her 
manner is vivacious, and her debonair look 
would indicate that she wears her “ Mesme- 
rie Atheism” with at least physical comfort. 
It is one of the strange things to be recorded 
against human nature, that a really gifted 
and amiable woman should become the disei- 
ple of a stupid fellow, who, in his own opi- 
nion, has animal-magnetized the soul out of 
man, and mesmerized. God out of the uni- 
verse. 

Miss Martineau is now engaged at the her- 
culean task of rendering into English the 
huge ‘Philosophie Positive’ of Auguste Comte 
the St. Paul of the French Materialistic Athe- 
istic School. Professor Nichol, of Glasgow 
University, the famous astronomer, lends a 
hand to the work. It will be published early 
next year. An English gentleman has con- 
tributed five hundred pounds by way of 
“ substantial aid ” to the undertaking. 

In the same region one sees the mouldei- 
ing remains of Druidieal erections, Roman 
stations, and Medieval Christian structures. 
At times the traveller is reminded that he is 
pressing beneath his feet the dust of those 
who kindled fires in the gloomy forests, and 
devoutly performed religious rites, at the 
mention of which Christian blood runs cold. 
lere and there one is reminded that he is 
climbing the same mountain pass where 
climbed the Roman legions on their way to 
the Ultima Thule. More touching are the 
remains of Abbeys, where God was wor- 
shipped at least with * zeal,” if not always 
“ aecording to knowledge.” Many hours on 
a gloomy afternoon I meditated in the midst 
of the beautiful ruins of Furness Abbey, 
which was founded in 1127, by Stephen, 
Earl of Montaigne and Boulogne, afterwards 
King of England. Touching, too, are the 
retnains of many a castle, which decays, as 
fades the memory of a once illustrious name. 
The whole life of Henry VILL seemed to 
pass before my mind’s eye in a rapid panora- 
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mic sweep where | was standing in the midst 
of the ruirs of Kendal Castle, where once 
lived Catharine Parr, who became the tyrant’s 
last queen. At Carlisle, 1 gazed _pensively 
from the bridge that crosses the Eden, upon 
the old castle where was confined the beau- 
tiful “Queen of Seots” on her flight to Eng- 
land after the battle of Langside. I remem- 
bered that the city itself was fortified in the 
time of Agricola, and I was carried in ima 
nation so far back in time, that, a little while 
afterwards, when gazing upon the monument 
of the great Dr Bailey, in the old cathedral, 
it seemed as though the comparatively an- 
cient and venerable structure was putting 
forth impertinent pretensions to antiquity. 
In fact, the whole earth is a vast burial 
ground; every step we take—wherever we 
may be—we tread upon the dust that once 
has been ensouled with the breath of Jeho- 
vah. 

One word to those who would visit the 
Lake District. Do not ride along the border 
of that region at the rate of forty miles an 
hour on the railway, and then assert that you 
have seen it. Neither ride through the region 
in a carriage, and then imagine that you know 
something about it. With staff in hand, walk 
for hundreds of miles along the margins of 
the lakes and onthe mountain sides. Golden 
views you will have, just when and where 
you do not expect them. Depend upon it, 
nature will never be taken by storm. Like 
a high-souled woman, she will not give you 
any of her blessed sympathy until she knows 
that she is loved for her own dear sake. 
When I was at Keswick, three ladies walked 
one day to the top of Mount Skidaw and 
back, a distanee of twelve miles. And a 
road that aseends more than three thousand 
feet in six miles must be somewhat rugged. 





MODERN cs. ANCIENT CLASSICS. 
{From a fair-minded, practical, and not one-sided re- 
view of “The School Claims of Languages,” in the 
estminster Review for October, on the text of Prof. 
Pillans’ * Rationale of Discipline, as Exemplified in 
the High School of Edinburgh.”] 
We cannot grant the monopoly of esthe- 
tic culture, so often claimed for the ancient 
classies. The very word “classics” itself is 
a sort of petrified expression of this fallaey. 
At the time when the title was bestowed, 
its appropriateness was beyond a doubt; 
but since the whole wealth of modern |ite- 
rature has been created, the title has ceased 
to be exclusively applicable, and ought no 
longer to be exclusively applied. our 
English authors we need not speak; but 
when we have such writers in German as 
Lessing, Wieland and Goethe, Richter and 
Schiller; in French as Bossuet, Voltaire, 
Moliére, and Corneille ; in Italian as Dante, 
Tasso, Ariostv, and Machiavelli, the term 
“ classics” ought never to be applied even to 
the immortal productions of Greek or Ro- 
man fame, without the word “ ancient” pre- 
fixed, by way of a saving clause in favor 
of the modern elassies, which also well de- 
serve the name. It is wonderful how far 
our thoughts and acts are influenced un- 
consciously by mere verbal fallacies. Pro- 
fessor Pillans, in denouncing a i 
abandonment of “classical” instruction, 
which would discard from the senate the 
ornament of “ classical” quotations, and ren- 
der those already recorded a dead letter, 
exclaims,—* Introduce such a change in the 
training of our ingenuous youth, and we 
shall soon justify the bitterest taunts of our 
enemies, by degenerating, in the worst sense 
of the term, into a nation of shopkeepers.” 
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—(Leet. iii, p. 63.) This burst of enthy. 
siasm comes naturally enough from a pro. 
fessor, the very title of whose chair, «fy. 
manity” (though it embraces only Latin 
and not k, to which the title  Litere 
Humaniores” is surely not less due), em. 
bodies the very fallacy we would resist. 
But in the same lecture the professor more 
justly remarks:—*T claim for the ancients 
no faultless excellence, no immeasurab|s 
superiority. The raptures which some peo. 
le seem to feel in perusing Homer ang 

irgil, Livy and Tacitus, while they turn 
over the pages of Shakspeare and Milton, 
Hume and Robertson, with coldness and 
indifference, I hold to be either pure affects. 
tion or gross self-delusion ; being fully satis. 
fied that we are in no want of models jn 
our own English tongue, which, for depth 
of thought, soundness of reasoning, for 
truth of narrative, and what has been called 
the philosophy of history, nay, even for 
poetical beauty, tenderness,and sublimity, way 
fairly challenge comparison with the most 
renowned productions of antiquity.” (p. 57.) 
If, then, those models of “ poetical beauty, 
tenderness, and sublimity,” which our own 
language affords, and which the too exclusive 
study of ancient models has tended to 
throw into unmerited neglect, were studied 
as they ought to be, there need be no fear 
of our becoming “a nation of shopkeepers” 
in any sense in which that title may justly 
be a term of reproach. But the usual 
course of reasoning on this subject, is to 
draw a striking contrast between the ex. 
panding, elevating, and refining influences of 
a so-called “classic ” eultgre, and the nar- 
rowing, depressing, and hardening tenden- 
cies of a so-called merely “ utilitarian” 
training, from which the graces and the 
muses are assumed to be banished, and in 
which the multiplication table, Gunter’s slid- 
ing rule, and lists of chemical equivalents 
take the place of Homer and Virgil, as if 
these alternatives exhausted the whole chap- 
ter of educational possibilities! To argue 
thus, is to endanger even a good cause by 
provoking hostility to its more legitimate 
claims. 1 truth, it is net merely in general 
literary beauty, or in the “ romantic ” graces, 
that modern literature may court the se- 
verest comparison with the ancient. Even 
in the charmed circle of “classic ” inspira- 
tion itself, more of the divine aura is to be 
caught from such poems as the “ Laodamia” 
of Wordsworth?the “Endymion” of Keats 
the “Orion” of Horne, the “C&none” and 
“Lotos Eaters” of Tennyson, the “ Dead 
Pan” of Mrs. Browning,* than is ever dream- 





*The concluding stanzas of this m are in their 
moral 20 mach in barmong with eur pucpese, ana, besides, 
80 Seat we cabinet Se our readers, or our- 
selves, the of their quotation here :— 

“ Farth outgrows the mythic fancies 

Su e her in her youth ; 

And those Jebonnaire 


dull beside the truth. 
idiom... 
ae Pan, Pan is dead. 
* * _ * 


* 
“ Truth is fair we forego it ? 
aed settee” 
And the neni ts his -—~ nt 
Sing his truth out fair and full, 


secure his 
Let be dead. 

“ Truth is large. Our aspiration 
Shame! to stand yy a - Rl 
And doubt truth’s anicsency | 
_— God’s -_ Le 

poor Saree © When Pan is dead. 

“* What is true, and just, and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure— 

All — hat hath admonished, 
All of virtue shall endure, — 
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ed of by many a laborious searcher of lexi- 
cons and collater of various readings in 
« classic” texts. If the “ Andromache” of 
Racine, and the “ Cinna” of Corneille, be 
thought ~~ to be more French than 
Greek or Roman; of Goethe it bas been 
said that he was more Hellenic than Teu- 
tonie, less Christian than Pagan. There is 
much truth as well as beauty in the words 
of Professor Blackie: “ Milton, who learned 
from Homer, has become a Homer to us; 
and not to us only, but to the right-minded 
of the whole Christian world, he stands 
where Virgil in reference to Dante, 
and much more fitly. Many persons there 
are, in these days, who assert that the 
famous chorus of Aristophanes, descriptive 
of the clouds (dévace vepénar, &c.), is a poor 
specimen of the poetic art, compared with 
Shelley’s Ode on the same subject; that 
John Keats, in his “ Hyperion,” sees deeper 
—certainly with a more tender clearness and 
severer purity—into the soul of Greek 
thology, than Beeotian Hesiod did in his 

eogony ;” and that Roman Horace is but 
a dull singer in presence of the sparkling 
Moore, and the combination of nice artistic 
touch with the most subtle and delicate 
sentiment in Tennyson.”"* Still, however, 
are there too many teachers whose admira- 
tion is merely conventional, or rather tra- 
ditional, and confined to what is not only 
foreign but old,—like that worthy Professor 
(Lanzi), of whom Lorenzo Benoni says :— 
“He was exclusive in his admiration of the 
classies, and he would positively work him- 
self up to the point of weeping over ‘ Fons 
Bandusie splendidior vitro, while the beau- 
ties of Shaks and Schiller left him 
quite. unmoved.” Yet sueh men do but 
illustrate in practise the absurdity which 
others maintain in theory. 


a 
m 
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HISTORICAL RARITIES, 

Tue following publications are chiefly from 
the press of John Peter Zenger, have 
been presented to the New York State 
Library by the Hon. John Fine, of Ogdens- 
burgh, who is a grandson of Mr. Zen- 
ger. They constitute a folio volume, bound 
in vellum, which was evidently an fice file 
Some of the papers must be unique, and their 
historical value can be estimated by a glance 
at the contents. 


1. The Opinion and ent of the Chief 
Justice of the Provinee of New York (Lewis 


Morris), concerning the Jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the said Province, to deter- 
mine Causes in a Course of Equity. The 
second edition corrected. New York: J. 
Peter Zenger. 1733. 

2. A Letter from a Gentleman in New 
York (P. P.) to his Friend in London. On 
the of the Governor of the Province. 
gy te egy 

. tt) es of Com t, 
. Van Dam’s Letter to 


the Council of New York, to the Duke of 
These themes uses, 
Stirring nobler than the Muses” 
Ere Pan was dead. 
o 0, 
Nor mix dalechood ith the whan 
Look up Godward ! speak the truth in 


Worthy from earnest soul ! 
Holdin bats tic duty, 
yan, Pan isdead.” 


a4 ; t. ” 
by J.8. Bi ym a a University of Edinburgh 











Neweastle, in answer to the several Articles 
of Complaint, and a Reply to those Answers 
of the Gentlemen of the Council. Boston. 
1734. 

4. Bonaventura Capedevilla, of Lisbon 
(Portugal), merchant, complainant, against 
the Hon. Colonel Cosby, late Commander-in- 
chief of his Majesty’s Island of Minorca. 
Capedevilla’s Case. To be heard before the 
Right Hon. the Lords of the Committee for 
Plantation Affairs, at the Council Chamber 
at Whitehall. 

5. The Case of Lewis Morris, Esq., late 
Chief Justice of the Province of New York, 
who was removed fram the said office by his 
Excellency William Cosby, Governor of said 
Province. To be heard before the Right 
Hon. the Lords of the Committee of his 
Majesty’s Privy Council for Plantation Affairs. 
The case is signed, J. Willes, and endorsed 
1735. 

6. The Charge of the Hon. James De 
Lancey, Chief Justice of the Province of 
New York, to the Grand-Jury for the City 
and County of New York, on the 15th Jany. 
1733. Printed by William Bradford in 1733. 

7. Some Observations on the Charge of 
the Hon. Chief Justice De Lancey (anony- 
mous). Printed by J. Peter Zenger, 1733-4. 

8. Report of the Committee of his Majesty's 
Council, to whom it was referred to examine 
and make enquiry, touching a Letter found in 
the House of Mr. Alexander, in New York, 
on the Ist of Febry. 1733-4, in order to 
make the fullest discovery concerning the 
Author of the same. Printed by William 
Bradford, 1734. 

9. A Letter from Francis Harison, Re- 
corder of the City of New York, to the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of New 
York, dated March 12th, 1734. Printed by 
William Bradford. — 

10. To the Author of those Intelligencers, 
printed at Dublin, to which is prefixed the 
following motto, 

Omne vafer vitium, &c., 
being a Defence of the Plantations against 
the virulent aspersions of that Writer. Sign- 
ed Roscommon. New York: Printed by J. 
Peter Zenger, 1733. 

11. The Account stated, in respect to the 
Province, for the costs and ae in the 
building and fitting to sea 100 sail of vessels, 
from 60 to 250 tuns, or in a medium at 140 
tunseach. By order of his Ex. the Governor, 
Fred. Morris, D. Secy. Printed by Wm. 
Bradford, 1734. 

12, The uy De Chief Justice De Lancey, 
to the Grand Jury of New York, Octr. 15, 
1734. Printed by Wm. Bradford, 1734. 

13. The Vindication of James Alexander, 
one of his Majesty’s Council for the Province 
of New York, and of William Smith, Attor- 
ney at Law, from the matters charged and 
pomgented pera them in two Pamphlets 
lately published, the one, a paper addressed 
to the Mayor, &c. by the Hon. Francis Hari- 
son (No. 9), and the other, a report of a 
Committee of his Majesty’s Council (No. 8). 
To which is added a supplement containing a 
brief account of the Case of William Trus- 
dell, Plaintiff, against Hon. Francis Haris6n, 
Defendant, for arresting and imprisoning the 
Plaintiff and keeping him 9 weeks in Prison, 
at the suit of Joseph Weldon, without the 
assent, consent, or knowledge of the same 
Weldon. Printed by J. Peter Zenger, and 
to be sold by him at his house in Broad St. 
near the upper end of the Long Bridge in 
New York, 1733. 





14. The Arguments of the Council for the 
Defendant in support of a Plea to the Juris- 
diction, pleaded to a Bill filed in a Course of 
Equity, at the suit of the peg Giese 
Complainant, against Rip Van Dam, De- 
fendant, in the Supreme Court of New York. 
Printed by J. Peter Zenger. Witha Preface 
by Mr. Van Dam, and the proceedings of the 
same, in order for obtaining equal justice of 
his Excellency William Cosby, and further 
proceedings and heads of Articles of Com- 
plaint. 

15. A Word in Season. 
York, Septr. 28, 1736. 

16. His Majesty’s Commission to William 
Cosby, Esq., for the Government of the 
Province of New York. Printed by John 
Peter Zenger. 1736. 

17. Two Songs made upon the election 
of New Magistrates for this City. 

18. A Proclamation by Govr. Coshy, for 
the discovery of the Author of certain 
scandalous and seditious papers in the New 
York Weekly Journal, printed by John 
Peter Zenger, and offering 50 pounds for the 
same. 1734. 

19. A brief narrative of the Case and Trial 
of John Peter Zenger, Printer of the New 
York Weekly Journal, folio. Printed by J. 
Peter Zenger, 1736. 

20. The Complaint of James Alexander 
and William Smith to the Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Colony of N. Y. 

21. Copy of a Letter from Rip Van Dam, 
Esq., to several members of that General 
Assembly of New York, that stood adjourned 
to the last Tuesday of March, 1736. 

22. Proclamation by the Hon. George 
Clarke, President of his Majesty’s Council 
and Commander-in-Chief, against Rip Van 
Dam, 1736. Printed by William Bradford, 
1736. 

23. James Alexander, one of his Majesty’s 
Council, certifying, denying that he ever advis- 
ed or consented to the Hon. George Clarke, 
taking on him, the administration of the 
Government. Dated March 27, 1735-6. 

24. Two Letters to and from Timothy 
Wheelwright, the former dating from King’s 
Co., Sept. 12, 1734, and the latter addressed 
to T. W. by John Chissel, dated New York, 
Sept. 8, 1834. The whole addressed to 
Mr. Zenger. 


City of New 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 

— Among incidents of interest, all who fol- 
low the pure stream of holiday enjoyment at 
this time will be pleased to know that the 
Ladies’ Fair of the Free Episcopal Chureh, 68 
East Broadway, of which the Rev. Ralph Hoyt 
is rector, will be held on the 22d, 23d, and 
24th of the present month, where purehasers 
for the season will find a curious collection of 
objects worthy of attention, including valua- 
ble gift-books, fancy work, and a variety of 
articles for presentation. 


— London Trial for Author's Pay.— 
We find in one of the late journals the fol- 
lowing report :— 

“Court of Common Pleas. Sittings in Ban- 
co: before Mr. Justice Maule, Mr. Justice 
Williams, and Mr. Justice Talfourd. Hazlitt 
vs. Vizetelly.—Action for the price of trans- 
lating a French work. A verdict was found 
for the plaintiff for the full amount claimed, 
£75. 

“Mr. Serjeant Byles now moved on the 
part of the defendant, for a rule for a new 
trial, upon the ground that Mr, Justice Cress- 
well, who tried the case, had misdirected the 
jury. The learned counsel stated that the 
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plaintiff is a barrister, who has devoted him- 
eelf for many years to literary pursuits, and 
who has been much engaged in making trans- 
lations from French into English. The de- 
fendant is a printer and publisher, and he 
employed the plaintiff to translate for him a 
life of Louis XVII. As to the terms of the 
engagement, the evidence was contradictory, 
the plaintiff stating that it was agreed that be 
should be paid at the same rate as he had 
been paid by Mr. Bogue and by Messrs. In- 
gram and Cooke, which would for a work of 
this kind be at the rate of three guineas a 
sheet; and the defendant's evidenee being 
that no price was mentioned, and that two 
guineas and a half was the usual price. The 
defence was, that the work was not properly 
done, although it was admitted that the lain- 
tiff was a gentleman very highly qualified to 
make the translation himself; but it was ob- 
jected that in consequence of his having been 
assisted by his son and his cousin, a lady, a 
great number of errors had got into the trans- 
lation. Many of them had been corrected by 
the reader, but nevertheless, it was necessary 
to employ a gentleman named Short to go 
through the work again, his charge being £27, 
and £15 or £16 expense having been caused in 
setting up beyond the ordinary amount, in 
consequence of the blunders in the translation. 
Evidence of this kind was given to reduce the 
amount of the plaintiff's claim, but his lordship 
said that there was no warranty of any kind 
in the ease, and that if Mr, Hazlitt had applied 
his mind to the work, and had done his best, 
the contract price, if the j ury were of opinion 
that there was one, must be paid. This it was 
submitted was wrong, and it was contended 
that his lordship should have eaid ‘that the 
plaintiff undertook to produce a translation of 
a reasonable degree of literary merit. The 

uestion was, whether there was reasonable 
literary merit in this one. 

“ Mr. Justice Maule—The Jate Mr. Mathews 
had once imprudently agreed to act for one 
person only for three years; some dispute 
arose and an action was commenced, and Lord 
Tenterden held that Mr. Mathews was bound 
to be reasonably merry. * (A laugh.) 

“Mr. Serjeant Byles—W Mak” would their 
lordships have said if there had been notorious 
violations of English grammar in the transla- 
tion? 

“Mr. Justiee Maule—Such as Mr. Cobbett 
found in the King’s speech. (A laugh.) 

“Mr. Serjeant Byles did not wish to refer to 
royal blunders at all; but he submitted that 
the learned judge was wrong in the direction 
which he had given to the jury. 

“ Rule granted. 

“Mr. Watson, Q.C., for the plaintiff, said it 
was important that the matter should be dis- 
posed of this term; and it was agreed that 
eause should be shown against the rule to- 
morrow.” 


— For an idle hour, when the bee gathers 
the sweetest honey, there is no more pleasant 
employment than to flit from studio to studio, 
and watch the growth, under skilful hands, of 
the canvas flowers, whieh are nearest akin 
to the “ painted children of the field.” In our 
last venture of this kind, we came upon the 
room of James H. Cafferty, .. where we 
find such blossoms as we refer to in a variety : 
some just budding, pencil sketches—others 
half vis wn, portraits under way—and others 
fully “out,” pictures done. In the middle 
class, we particularly noticed an uncompleted 
counterfeit presentment of Charles Gaylor, 
Esq., a good subject, as one may see at a 
glance—trank, hearty, with the hamorous eye, 
and the port of one who consorts with * ‘good 
men and true ;” all of which personal properties, 
belonging to the original, are graphically in- 
dicated by the painter's pencil. The position 
is specially striking, and would tell the whole 





= , if there were not a color laidon. Mr. 

erty is notable not only for the skil] but 
for the promptness of his hand, and has at all 
times some half dozen, more or less, veins 
of work open at a time, and is therefore well 
worthy of a visit. 
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Femtnine ehihtonsinty “sh are the “order of the 
day,” and as one goes off, another comes on; 
these vary in character, and the reader should 
therefore have himself ‘prepared fur each as it 
arises. To continue the trade-wind the way 
it is blowing, Messrs. Fettridge & Co., Boston, 
announce a new book, “Home Scenes and 
Home Svunds,” by one of the ecleverest and 
most piquant of the general lady-contributors | b 
to the press, Mrs. H. Marion Stephens ; and it 
can be safely predicted that the public will be 
ing to the book as soon as it comes to 
han 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


CURE OF A DISORDERED LIVER AND BAD 
DIGESTION. 


of a Letter from Mr. R. W, Kirkus, Chemist, 
COPY Wood sreet, Liverpool, dated bh fume Wot 
To Professor HoLtoway. 
Sin,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood the highest 
on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some Zeere 
A customer, to whom y can refer for any inquiries, desires 
me to let rn know the particulars of had 
been troubled = years with a disordered liver, and bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, = 
of the attack was so alarming, and the lnllamaanaio 
in so rey that doubts were entertained of ber Set 
being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was in- 
duced to try your r Pil 3, and she informs me that after the 
first, and each succeeding dose, s! —_ great relief. She 
continued to take them, and although she used only three 
Boxes, she is now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I 
could — sent you man many more cases, but the above, from 
the severit iiy'of the and the cure, I think, 
speaks pins, ever of your astonishi ng Pills. 
n W. KIRKUS. 


(Signed) 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF RHEUMATIC FEVER, 
IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


Copy of a Letter inserted in the Hobart Town Courier, 
of the lst March, 1851, by Maser J. Watch. 


Margaret M‘Connigan, nineteen years of residing 
at New Town, had been suffering fem a ‘violent —— 
atic fever for Spence of two onthe. wh 
tirely deprived her of the use of her limbs; quae this 
period she was under the care of the most eminent medi- 


CURE OF A PAIN AND TIGHTNESS IN THE CHEST 
AND STOMACH OF A PERSON 84 YEARS OF AGE. 


From B Mowe. Thew w & Son, ree hens De of the lane 
ae —Auguat 2d, “851. 


To Professor HoLLoway. 
Srr,—I Gotice to bear been = A to the ie So goss effects of 
from 


For some eae 
a pain and tightness in the rote which ac- 
companies nn a Sertanes of saree. that prevented me 





ae lam 8 of notwith- 

star dng pag hed o Lg these have so re- 
lieved en stTae desirous that others should be made 
tea with ‘their virtues. I am now rendered, by 

eo tively active, and can take exercise 


iment mh IneOnyentenen or pain, which I could not do 
ore 
(Signed HENRY COE, North stree 

: } - Lynn, Norfolk, 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in 

the following complaints. 
Ague Female Irregulari- Scrofula, or King’s 
Bilions Complaints —-- f all kinds gore Throats 
Blotches on the gia Stone and Gravel 
Ree Complaints Gout, ogee 
Constipation of the Tnilammaation 


Consumption Liver Complaints 
pape Lumbago 
Dropsy _ whatever cause, 
Dysentery eumatism 
Erysipelas Retention of Urine 
Sold at the Teac Load of be oped Foo ph os 








cs yo romp te ND by taking the larger 
izes. 


N.B—Directions for the 


ance of patients in every 
f29 disorder are 


xed to each Box. 
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For Christmas and New Year's, 





NOW READY, A NEW EDITION oF 


CHANTICLEER. 


4 STORY OF THE PEABODY FAmILy. 


By Cornneuivs Movaews we Tilustrations by Darley, 


12mo. 75 cents. 


Bene OF THE PRESS. 
“Its success is already a fixed fact in our literature. 


leer’ i8 one of nd { 
tales ae the, Viear “iy opie ’ nd Zonet f 


dwell there, Daily ne: a hearty and q 





i falta delineation, and is rvade, 

wi a pon ky humor. Ere the eye can have iravelte 
er the book half thevenh. a modred bright images 
will have risen again yes the memory. The publisher 
lp oy to the former popularity of the work by 
out py third edition finely ih in a very neat style, 

pane em ang t with } ustrative ae hy 
Deriey Walcutt & ‘pallas.” —N. rier and En. 


“A che e ”— Leader (London 

“ So repea ave we pointed out nek which we con. 
sider Sohowene ecaie aracteristic, in American fic. 
th ting on’ this occasion why 
ving Story of the 
Peabody rey. ’ by Cornel a8 a quaint and 
mer ture of | Nir fe and manners. book is not ephe- 
» being now, we perceive, accepted among the ster. 

ling | spans * the States.’—Athenceum (Lo 
bs simple, almost German in its oot! weeny 
the escription true to the life, and giving proof of g 
master’s ; the few sad touching, but free 
from sentimental exaggeration, the humorous passages 
all Ai the charac t out in bold 


ters 
relief."—Spirit (New York). 
nie ie scarcely inferior in a literary point of 
any of of Charles Dickens, 
and is more Dred me to Americans because of its allu. 
pecul customs of this pry It ~ 
short story, ‘ain Hy filling about one acndren and fifty pa; 
duodecimo ; but it contains true pathos an ind 
humor for some writers to have ed volumes upon.” 
“A Fog of life and character. "— Evening 
yatta deserv es a place by the the side of Rasselas and the 
Rerves 2 place by ‘8 Journal (New York.) 
Vicar ts, 7 = a" an fan Amerioan production. as 
purely pie or a corn broom. e illus- 
Vaihens 5 which: i would do ‘credit to Cruikshank.” 
— Home a 
“ Both th terary meri god the mora moral impression of 
the ss ne tithe sae hs Evangelist. 
pt pe third —— “ s qarete ~ story, which 


bther da of ati man thet the ae for having done so. 
The plot * simple, with a e of intricacy to keep 

Le qui vi the moral of we ory 
and good will’ everywhere.”—JV. Y. Sun- 


y Times. 
Y book for th festival season of 
ail fe a cen r ng eat catt be more a ae, fog 
ag , Soee a que place American literature.”— 


<a” new edition of ‘Chanticleer,’ the most admirable 





i that of peace 


of all admired ksgiving gry te stories.”—J. Y. 
“R te with ' thoughts and high-toned sen- 
timen ° pkey, rn thy 


e combines the humorous and patostic ina 
y ixture.”—National Intelligencer (Washing- 


ton. an ticleer, a Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody 


Family,’ has won the public heart, by the felicity of 

is ems t, and the wit and displayed in 

its e P Gazette (Charleston. ) 

- "WoSiceoms ane gn june = as varied and 
‘= a mince 8). 


“It possesses terary ine 
will live in the affections of ot all fe ers 0 ian taste and 





ma while gent dinners are 
Wee Gavan but genius is app’ ted —Morni ng 
og 4 at this moment is most e 
tale ceived, and executed with ingenuity 
epirit and truth to nature. are well de- 
ned, the ents of the whole 
genial.”— Boston 
es one of the most cherming hi hich 
Bae eed arent edn aphn hak Gann be ie toi of 
one e an , as 
most iment feats to perform, awcee a simple, faithful 
story of the domestic affections relations, such as 
e given to us by Goldsmith and Sir Richard 
Btecle, and Samuel Jacks’:::, and gt aay 
plain tfui in the ry 
and es, whose chiet effect of which was, that 
a ot paw ose ee eee ee consisted of 
ticleer’ is one thines stanple, ae Pal saris which uo 
only finds a hearty response ; os leaves 
those tender neces behind i sympa- 
— to cherish.”— 


bad 
m 


‘ REDFIELD Publisher, 


as 110 and 112 Nassau street, New York. 


R. CRAIGHEAD, 


“| PRINTER AND STEREOTYPER, 
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THE SPECTATOR ENTIRE. 
A Valuable Literary Gift. 
THE MOST BHAUTIFUL BDITION EVER PUBLISHED. 


D. APPLETON 
THE 


HAVE JUST READY, 


“SPECTATOR: 


WITH PREFACES, HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHIC 
By Alexander Chalmers, A.M. 
A new and carefully revised edition. 


Complete in six volumes, 8vo., pica type. F 





ad 


“ praise enough to say of a writer, that,ina high d tment of literatur: : 
in ‘which many eminent writers have distinguished themecives” he has yt 








nd Gb wy may, with s lison, - He is con- 
‘i test of the English essaziste, t but as the Creaeer of the 
great English novelists. essays near to absolute perfection ; nor is 
their emma — —— than the yn His invention never seems to 

e necessity of repeating himself, or of wearing out a 


fag tt Wacaulay. 
“He was not only the enanent of his 
eons i man.” Hie has d ivested he] o! 
religion and virtue e modest 
a 


will find a rich and chaste vein of humor and satire: 
n, “Fs < a= ganerity and gloom; criticism, at 
ures lonal character and manners 
must ever charm, from their vivacity and truth.”—Dr. Hurd 
«ater ce. gemerewp and © well-known writings, it may be 
basis of real ere dee ake moral tendency” aby HO ¢ cian while 
Vice and ecorum are re trac’ w 
Vice and fetlon nod Attio @ Attic wit abound, the purest ethics ios are inculcated.”—~. ‘aunder “1 
es glory i that ofone of = vad abr writers in prose. Here, with his delicate sense 


above all, his . 
sere 1, mal and emqenite be enna he 


and country, but he reflects dignity on 
its meretricious ornaments, and painted 
gracefal attire which charm and elevate the 


that they rest 








sensing al 
ag and familiar without coarseness, 7% 
pg ee 


amusement 
without extmavagence, 
to all the variety of 


and dissipate the ignora: which too 
onenely prevailed at the eighteenth centu fore, vere 


wit, and gy | wit with morality, not ome ee were those attained in - —_ 
nent degree, but authors conferred ma ben ot their country by 
which has meateria’y, emied t to 


augment and purify the moral 





Price in eloth, $9; half calf extra or antique, $15; calf extra or antique, $20. 
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* He not only brought a good philological taste into fashion, but gave a pleasing ele- 
vation and popular turn to religious studies, and placed Milton upon a pedestal from 
which he can never be pulled down.”— Aiken 


“ It stands at the head of all works of the same kind that have since been produced, 
and asa ellany of polite literature is not surpassed by any book whatever.”— 
Chamber. 





“ T consider the potato: \avibeetts, “ Rory my B on the subject of religion all 
that the world would then bear. H dison or his friends attempted more, it would 
not have been endured. The work ay . stepping ston vetane t yo Aas of the highest order, 
and, as such, our obligations to it are great.”— 


“Whoever wishes to attain an English style, rete “al not coarse, and elegant 
Bah Res eatemtatiogs, must give his days and nights vo the volumes of Addison.”—Dr. 
0 


* As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed to stand perhaps the first 
of the firstrank. His humor is peculiar to himself, is so happily ¢ diffused as to give the 
grace of novelty to domestic scenes and daily occurrences. He never outsteps the 

nature, nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. His 
figures neither divert by distortion nor amaze by aggravation. He copies life with so 
much fidelity that he can hardly be said to invent; yet his exhibitions have an air so 
muec nal, that it is difficult to suppose them merely the product of imagina- 
tion.”— clo, Britan. 


“ Addison’s papers, in these volumes, may be divided into the comic, the serious, 
and the critieal. His humor is peculiar, his satire easy and delicate, and his wit is 
always on the side of truth and virtue. His serious papers are distinguished by 
beauty, propriety, and elegance of style, not less than by their j ~iJ tone of morality 
and religion. T ey are a code of practical ethics."—Zacyclo. A 


“We come now toa humor that flows from Lo a different as and spirit—a wit 
that makes us laugh, and leaves us good and happy ; to one of the kindest benefactors 
that society has ever had; and I believe you have divined already that I am about to 
mention A mag 's honored name.”— Thackeray. 


“As awriter,as a man, and as a Christian, the merit of Addison cannot be too 
highly extolled: His style has been always esteemed a model of excellence by men 
of taste. His humor has a charm which a gaa be described; his philosophy is 
rational, and his morality is pure.”—Athen@ 
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D. APPLETON 


STOCK OF 


STANDARD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


MOSTLY IN NEAT CALF OR HALF-CALF BINDINGS. 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION. The best and latest edition, in 14 large vols., 8vo., with fine por- 


ts. 
ANACHARSISS TRAVELS IN GREECE. From the French of 
BACON'S "COMPLETE W. WORKS" baited by Montague. Best edi- 
BENTHAMS” GEREMY) CONPLETE WORKS. Best. edition, 


8vo0., 
BULWERS ara TALES 'N New edition, s pamoemaly printed 
in crown setavo, Se ee eee wee new prefaces, by the 


BURKES 4 OR "CORRESPOND NDENCE. A new revised 
BURNETS HISTORY UF THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH 


= ENGLAND, iy ual Nares. Illustrated with 44 engravings. 2 vols., 


TT HISTORY “OF E ts Ov OWN TIME, from the Restoration 


to Trea ears Utrech reign of Queen Anne ; 
with stort! an {oat snd Bier rio ot lustreted OP, fine ‘steed canravends. 


rent 

BY BONS WORKS “With With his Life and Correspondence. Edited by 

pritisis it ESSAY ISN Wh With th Prefaces, s, Biographical, Critical, and 
ELDS SON, 

cushy : Lok) LE RD) LEMTERS"{0 i TO HIS SON. Best edition, 


Lord Mahon. 
CLARE nen: 5 (EARL) H HisTORY OF THE REBELLION AND 
CIVIL W. - fas Loads Oxford. Or in 6 vols., 4to, half 
CORED Mts GOMPLETE WORKS. New and revised edition. 


vols., 12mo, London. 
cours rit eal THREE VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. 
Dlustrated with maps and engravings. 2 vols.,royal 8vo. Lond. Or 7 vols.,8vo. Lond. 
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COWPER'S (WM.) LIFF, CORRESPONDENCE, AND WORKS. 
DE FOES SAN’ ) COMPLETE WORKS. Best edition, in 20 vole, 
EDGLWORTH'S (MARIA) TALES AND NOVELS, Illustrated 
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E ROM 
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“Gilbert Gurn 


HUME ME’S, a SMOLLET Eire AN AND HUGHES'S evORT OF ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest eRe to ange Wistert 21 ees numerous portraits, 12mo, Lond. 


_— vols., 8 large 
JOHNSON’S DR S. SAM JEL) WOR 5, in {3 12 vole, 8vo. London. 
ABB ART. -0 O "ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. Complete in 


MARRY ATES (CaP rain) POPULAR, WORKS. —“ Peter Simple,” 


“ New r,” “ Kin elit oo Japhet,” man Easy,” “ Phantom 
Ship.” te cob cob Pat faithful,” “ Fiend * Perc’ val ie aN “Pacha of Many 
Tales,” “ Poacher,” * * Ratlin efer.” 12 vols., 12mo. London. 
he ts OF WRITISH INDIA, with Notes and Con- 

fison. 9 vols,, 8vo. London. 
MORES ( S (HANNAH) WORKS, with Memoir and Notes. 
trated. 9 vols.,12mo0, London. 
NIEBUHR'S HRS WORKS vee = Hinary 0 ot r Rome,” “Lectures on Aneient 


STRICKLANDS {AGAES) LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 


— Last English — thoroughly revised and improved, with portrait 
eve , 8¥o, 


Lendon 
WALPOLES LETTERS Collective ‘edition. 


New edi- 


6 vols, 8vo. London. 
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A LIST OF 


CHOICE ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


D, APPLETON & CO, 200 BROADWAY. 





PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES, By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 
Notes and Illustrations by F Farrnout, F.S.A. 1 handsome vol. 8vo., with 200 
engravings on wood. Extra cloth, gilt edges, $6 ; calf extra, $7; morocco ex., $8. 


POETRY OF THE YEAR. Passages from the Poets, Descriptive of the 
Seasons. With iw -two colored eaieetions from prewings yy by ~ —— 


eminent Artiong: ers: RA 
Birket Foster, D Gan Hehe 


, Jeune, w° eat. wowace Wall %. Welcs 
Harrison Weir, R. os EVs B., Lucette E. Barker. One volume, imp, 8vo. Weigal 
or morocco extra, $12. 


THE WILKIE GALLERY. A Selection of the best pictures of the late Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A., pending his Spanish and Oriental Sketches, with Notices 
Biographical and Critical. 1 handsome volume, 4to., mor. ex. or antiq. 


THE VERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Fdited by S. C. Hall. 
1 handsome volume, 4to., antique or morocco extra, $25. 
“It becomes a national boast of no small magnitude, that our own age and country 
has been productive of svecimens worthy to take their place beside the best efforts ot 


the most glowing days. of a rt pnd names which are irrevocably and immortally iden- 
tified with its history.”— 7. Hervey. 


ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. Engraved 
after Pictures of the Great Masters. With Notices, biographical, historical, and 


descriptive, by 8. C. Hall, Esq. 1 handsome volume, 4to., morocco ex. or antique, 
$25; or, in 2 vols. morocco ex., $35. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Illustrated after the style of a iger 
Masters, by John Franklin. The letterpress printed in red, in Old English 
very beautiful volume. Folio, cloth extra, $10; antique or morocco ex*ra, $20. 


GRAY’S ELEGY. Beautifully Mustrated with New and Beautiful Designs. 
One vol. &vo., printed on stout, mellow-tinted paper, cloth antique, $1.50; morocco 
extra, or antique, es 


1" ma P ad is by far the most beautiful cabinet edition of this immortal poem ever pub- 
ish 


sha HOLY GOSPELS. Beautifully printed, with engraved borders to every 
page. One volume folio, morocco extra, $12. 


GREECE ILLUSTRATED. GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 
ia Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. A new edition. ‘One large volume, with over 
460 wood engravings, and oe on steel. Cloth extra, $7.50; cal aif extra, $10; morocco 


extra, $12. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. A new and very beautifully 


illustrated edition; printed on thick mellow-tinted paper. One vol, 8vo., cloth ant., 
gilt edges, $4; or morocco extra, $6.50. 


A - 
BARGNIAE AGRE QF afNGL ANDY AMD BlOTHRESGUE,ERt- 


text by 8. C. Hall. 2 vols. 4to., half eileen Oi. or in one vol. antigq. = ag lh F 


PORTRAIT GALLERY OF DISTINGUISHED POE pHi oe 
phers, Statesmen, Divines, Painters, Architects, Physicians, and since 
the revival of Art; with ‘aphies. By the ety for the Diffusion “of 


Knowledge. With 118 fine 
gilt, $15 ; calf extra, $21. 


TURNER’S RIVERS OF FRANCE. Liber Fluviorum ; or, River Scenery 
of France, Gopetes in sixty-one line engravings, from Drawings by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A. — Goncripaive letterpress. One handsome volume, royal 8vo, Extra 
bree gilt edges, $9: moroceo eXtra, $10; morocco extra, $13. 


THO AS LAWRENCE. Engravings from the Choicest Works of Sir 
wrence. aes with 51 fine Steel plate Engravings. Folio, half 
mereeet, gilt edges, $25. 


BOOK OF BRITISH BALL Wo Engrs Edited by 8S. C. Hall, F.S.A. Reset 
sitely illustrated with Ae ad finest W Engravings. anit in one large volume 
4to. cloth extra, gilt ed, — $7.50; morocco extra 
*,* It is scarcely possible to imagine a more poame Re . Ore The decorations are 
e very highest class, the literary department is perfect, and the cheapness of the 
a marvel. 
THE BEAUTIES F MOORE, A Series of Portrails of his principal cha- 


racters, from pain ngs by eminent artists. Engraved under the direction of 
Edward Finden, Wit descriptions. 1 vol. imp. 4to., morocco extra, $20. 


CHAMBERL AINE’S. ORIGINAL DESIGNS FROM U's MOST 
CELEBRATED MASTERS. One large volume, fol., half morocco, 


HARRIs's PORTRAITS OF THE GAME ano witD, 4 ANIMALS 
SOUTHE AFRICA. One large volume, fol., half morocco, $30. 
emivive HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES, consisting of 


Fac-similes yA 9 nal Documents, Scenes of Remarkable Events, and Interesting 
Localities. alf morocco extra, $15. 


PALZOGRAPHIIA SACRA Bible Patol 3. being a series of Illustrations 


cient Versions of the lished with splendidly illuminated 
gs, 4to., half morocco, extn a, % 


% 
eTRUTT SoPESAh. AN, SECLESARTIONS, ANTIOUITIE® OF 
extra, 


OLD MASTERS. A Series of very fine Landscape Engravings, chi . te the 
Old Masters. Brilliant impression. Large Atlas folio, half morocco, 
ACKERMAN’S HISTORY © THE Up YeRerTY of OF CAMBRIDGE, 


its Colleges, Halls, and Public Idings. colored drawings. 
4to., large paper, scarce, half morocco, gilt top, “ 


BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES Il, A Series of finely 
engraved portraits of distinguished women. With descriptions by Mrs. Jameson. 
1 vol, imp. 8vo., morocco extra, #10. 


rtraits. Three large volumes 8vo., in extra cloth, 





BRITTON'S CATHEDRAL rANTiQVinigs OF OF. gE NGLAND. With 
fine steel engravings. 6 volumes, 4to., 


T - 
BRT NO ARCHITECTURAL A yi 1s Ol OF eeREAT BRI 


BRUNNEN® » oe t BASeAUs Depicted in Finely-colured Drawings, and 


BISHOP p BURNET'S saveilty a4 His owe PIMES. Illustrated 
2 volumes, royal 8vo., calf ex 


HISTORY OF THE REFORM. ATION. Illustrated with 44 
fine portraits. 2 volumes royal 8vo., calf extra, $ 


CARICATURE Se tg and etched b tn sat artisis, Gilray, Ro 
eausen Cecluiaih ka Lanse fake bell meeoeten — 

EARLY MASTERS. (DIVERS. WORKS OF). “i Christian Decoration, 
th examples of ancient stained and painted glass. 2 vols., folio, half mor., $35. 

herd: TABLEAUX }$ or, National Character, Beauty and Costume. A 
Series of 61 finely engraved steel plates. Two vols. in one, calf ex. gilt, $18. 
HOGARTH’S WORKS. In aseries of 150 steel engravings, by the first artists, 

with descriptive text, by Trusler, &c. Two volumes one, calf extra, $15; or in 

calf ex ndid original 


two volumes, edition, in very large vol . 
folio, half morocco, gilt leaves, 050. — 


HAGHES’ FO RITOLIO OF OF exerpugs IN BELGIUM AND GER- 
ARTH’S raster, Beaug, 300 A Costume. 3 vole forest ae Mevientive 





Heaal sional Ch 





$12; two vol —. 
HUMPHREY'S ILLUMINATED, BOOS, OF THE MIDDLE Aces. 


ITALY. CLASSICAS. , HISTORICAL, AND PICTURESQUE, [l!us- 
th de of the Boones. BIxty besutitaliy’ oneraved plist mere Bra 

LO ; R OF 3 (GLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF 
PAE? af 10 ara. Wh aly ag ~ &, cloth, gilt edges ; fait exten, wey Wag] 


Low's HLISLANDR. Mn OF THE DOMESTIC: ANIMALS a THE BRi= 
y colored drawings, with full descriptive text. Large dto., 
Fl i ouroeco. gil iit edges. $40. 


MICH SYLVA$ or, North American Flora. New and revised edition, 
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